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EARLY SKETCH OF THE TERRITORIAL PENITENTIARY 


PROLOGUE 


A STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


The Deer Lodge Penitentiary is of national, state, 
and local significance. It has a rich and fascinating 


history covering more than 100 years; 


from the con- 


struction of the Prison and employment of convict 
labor to the 1908 and 1959 riots. The Prison first 
served as the site of Montana's original Federal 
Penitentiary (1871-1889), then as Montana's sole 
penal institution (1889-1970s), and finally, during 


the present transitional period, as a 


secondary 


facility. The most active years for the Prison were 
between 1890 and 192i when much of the physical plant 


was constructed. 


Frank Conley, during his tenure as warden for those 
30 years (one of the longest for any warden in U.S. 
history)1, transformed a rapidly deteriorating peni- 
tentiary into a modern prison. In 1893 Conley inau- 


Figure 1: Main entrance Montana State 


Prison, ca. 1930 


gurated his plan of prison construction, an effort 
which spanned almost three decades. Through sheer 
determination and ambition, Conley ensured the survi- 
val of the Deer Lodge Prison. The stone wall enclosure 
(1893, extended in 1912), the cell house (1912), and 
the prison theater (1919) are the most significant 
structures constructed under Frank Conley's direction. 
To build these structures Conley adopted an unprece- 
dented use of convict labor, much to the benefit of 
the Penitentiary and the state as a whole. 


Throughout Montana, Conley dispatched prison work crews 
to construct roads and state institutional buildings. 
For example, prison crews built approximately 500 miles 
of roads at Flathead Lake, MacDonald Pass, and various 
counties across the state (Flathead, Missoula, Powell, 
etc.)2 The institutional buildings constructed were 
predominantly at the Montana State Hospital for the 
Insane (Warm Springs) and the Montana State Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium (Galen.) 


While warden at the Penitentiary Conley also served for 
many years as the mayor of Deer Lodge. Consequently, 
Frank Conley and the Prison, symbolized by its fortress 
facade, became synonymous with the city of Deer Lodge. 
Its citizens were mutually wary and proud of the Prison 
adjoining the city. 


The Great Depression of the 1930s initiated a 20 to 30 
year period of neglect and indifference to the 

Prison’s development. Prison and state officials failed 
to arrest the incessant and insidious deterioration of 
the Penitentiary. This trend continued until the 1959 
riot attracted national attention and prompted a re- 
evaluation of the Prison's purpose and future. 


In effect, the 1959 riot marked the demise of the Deer 
Lodge Penitentiary. For the next 15 years, debates 
focused on the planning, funding, and construction of 
anew prison. By the mid-1970s the Deer Lodge Peni- 
tentiary was supplanted by the new penal institution 
located at the outskirts of Deer Lodge. 


CHAPTER I 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
MONTANA TERRITORIAL PRISON 1865-1890 


The Breakdown of Law in the Territory 


"Swift and terrible retribution," Thomas Dimsdale 
proclaimed, "is the only prevention of crime, while 
society is organizing in the far West."1 Confronted 
with unremitting lawlessness and an impotent legal 
system, ordinary citizens throughout Montana sympa- 
thized with Dimsdale's pronouncement. In the early 
1860s, as mining towns sprouted throughout the terri- 
tory (Bannack, 1862; Alder Gulch, 1863), Montana 
suffered a rapid influx of transients, "cutthroats, 
thieves, and fast buck artists" to these mining camps 
where "greed, murder, thievery, and cruelty were facts 
of life."3 Visions of immediate wealth and unlimited 
riches lured thousands to Montana where, by 1866, the 
population numbered approximately 28,000.4 Increased 
lawlessness and a high crime rate accompanied the 
mercurial settlement of Montana. 


Victimized by notorious coteries such as the Plummer 
Gang, and isolated from Federal authority, local citi- 
zens reluctantly abandoned their faith in accepted 
legal authorities. Throughout Montana desperate 


groups of citizens formed self-protection associations: 


the vigilantes. As evidenced by the rapid but brutal 
decline of the Plummer Gang, vigilante activity demon- 
strated its effectiveness. Yet, uneasiness prevailed 
since vigilante activity represented an insidious 
threat which also endangered civil society. The 
swiftness of vigilante justice often claimed the 
innocent as well as the guilty. In 1864 at Alder 
Gulch, James Brady lost his life for a murder never 
committed. Later, outside Bannack, vigilantes hanged 
another law-abiding young man. 


Vigilante activity forced many Montanans to advocate 


the strengthening of the law and legal system in the 
Territory. Judge Hezekiah L. Hosmer, organizer of 
Montana's first Territorial court, was one who argued 
for the sanctity of the law. 


Let us give everyman, how aggravated soever 

his crime, the full benefit of the freeman's 
right--an impartial trial by jury. Vigilantes 
and courts--and all good men can cooperate in 
fulfilling the grand purpose of the criminal 
law; that of bringing offenders to justice, 
without violating any of its provisions; but 
the very first element in such a warfare against 
crime must be the general recognition of courts 
of law, as the great conservator of peace and 
safety.© 


Until Montana established effective legal institutions, 
Hosmer's plea would remain just an abstract and impo- 
tent principle. 


The inhabitants of Montana Territory demanded not only 
protection against crime, but also the means to enforce 
sentences handed down by the courts. The construction 
of a Territorial prison became mandatory if peace was 
to reign in Montana. 


The Beginnings of a Territorial Prison 


The lack of sufficient prison facilities contributed 
greatly to the pervasive lawlessness in the Territory. 
In 1866, citizens of Virginia City petitioned for the 
release of a convicted criminal. Apparently, the 
prohibitive expenses of confinement overshadowed the 
heavily burdened taxpayer's sense of justice. The 
lack of a prison in Helena forced the U.S. Marshall to 
handcuff prisoners to his own bedpost at night./7 These 
two instances merely spotlighted the Territory's dire 
need for a prison. 


On December 7, 1866, a representative to the Territorial 


government, John N. Rodgers, introduced House Bill 
Memorial No. 7. The bill sought Federal "appropria- 
tions for a territorial prison,” and passed easily, 
19-0.8 Within two months the United States Congress 
honored Rodgers' request. On January 22, 1867, 
Congress authorized "that the net proceeds of the 
internal revenue of the territories of Nebraska, 
Washington, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, and 
Dakota. . . be. . .set aside and appropriated to and 
for the purpose of erecting, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, penitentiary buildings 
in said several Territories."? The bill designated 
responsibility regarding the selection of the prison 
site to the respective Territorial legislatures, 
subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Congress limited the sum set aside for the Montana 
Penitentiary to no more than $40,000.00. 


On the very day the appropriation became law, the 
Territorial Legislative Assembly instructed C. S. 
Ream and William Sturgis “to locate and fix the site 
for said penitentiary."10 Ream and Sturgis enthusi- 
astically endorsed Argenta, Montana, as the ideal 
location for a Territorial prison. But, for reasons 
unknown, the Territorial government overruled their 
recommendation. Within a month the legislature's 
chairman of Federal relations endorsed bill C.B. No. 
24. The measure, entitled "an Act locating the peni- 
tentiary of Montana Territory," urged "locating the 
penitentiary of Montana, at Deer Lodge City, Deer 
Lodge County, Montana. "t1 By a narrow margin, 4-3, 
the committee chose Deer Lodge over Argenta as a 
desirable site for the prison. Collectively, on 
November 19, 1867, the Territorial Legislative Assembly 
enacted the committee's recommendation into law: 


Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Montana that the Penitentiary 
authorized to be located by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Montana by the 
act of Congress, approved January twenty 
second, A.D. 1867, is hereby located in 


conformity with said act, at the City of Deer 
Lodge, in the county of Deer Lodge, Montana 
Territory. 12 


Translating the act into reality proved a difficult, 
frustrating and time-consuming experience. 


Acquisition of the Property 


Soon after passage of C.B. No. 24, Montana Territorial 
Governor Green Clay Smith informed 0. H. Browning, 
Secretary of the Interior, of the legislature's deci- 
sion. "The early construction of the penitentiary," 
Smith declared, “is of paramount interest to the people 
of this territory."13 Smith described the prison site 
as follows: 


The ground purchased contains, "four hundred 

and twenty eight thousand, three hundred twenty 
square feet" (428,320) or "eleven and 4/5 acres," 
is well situated, commanding (a) water interest 
upon Deer Lodge River of two thousand inches of 
water .14 


Headed by J. S. Pemberton, a small group of Deer Lodge 
residents (including Granville Stuart) contested the 
government's claim to the land. But Secretary Browning 
garnered support from the Attorney General's Office in 
dismissing Pemberton's contention. The Attorney General 
pronounced the claim invalid since the United States 
already owned "the legal title to the proposed site."15 
Eventually the U.S. government officially declared that 
"the aforesaid deed extinguishes whatever rights and 
interests the grantors therein hold to and in the 
premises , "16 thus supposedly freeing the government to 
embark immediately upon the construction of the prison. 
But insufficient funding, petty annoyances and other 
factors delayed prison construction for almost two 
decades. 


Construction of the Deer Lodge Penitentiary 


On January 28, 1869, an anxious James Cavanaugh, 
Montana's Territorial delegate, addressed Secretary 
Browning "to ascertain, if possible--the cause of 
delay in the erection of the penetentiary."17 
Cavanaugh forcefully reminded the Secretary that 

the appropriated funds “had been lying idle for 
twenty four months and six days awaitina the action 
of the (Interior) Department."18 Henceforth, the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, Mr. 
Mollett, received instructions for the Interior 
Department to prepare plans and specifications for 
the Territorial penitentiary. The delays inherent 
in Federal-Territorial relations of that time proved 
the least of Montana's problems. 


The Territory's limited financial means hindered the 
construction of the prison. A distraught Cavanaugh 
protested that Mollett's plan embodied "an edifice 
which cannot be constructed for less than $100,000."19 
With renewed fervor Cavanaugh enjoined the Interior 
Department to resubmit plans and specifications which 
satisfied the financial limitation imposed by Congress; 
but to no avail. 


The troublesome task of constructing a penitentiary 
without the necessary funds fell on the shoulders of 
Armistead Hughes Mitchell, Superintendent of Construc- 
tion and Building. On February 23, 1869, A. H. 
Mitchell assumed his designated responsibilities. 
After consulting a variety of contractors, Mitchell 
recognized that $40,000--the amount of the appropria- 
tion--was inadequate.2© Accordingly, “without the 
assistance of a professional architect,” Mitchell de- 
vised a modified plan.21 Circumstances dictated cur- 
tailment of the original design. Rather than construct 
the prison as planned (south cell house wing, central 
building, north cell house wing), Mitchell recommended 
building only one wing of the proposed penitentiary. 


The North Wing 


A. H. Mitchell deemed even this large-scale reduction 
as unsatisfactory. Financial constraints forced 
Mitchell to eliminate an additional tier of cells 
(fourteen) and to forego cement in favor of local 
granite. Arguing that cement costs were prohibitive, 
Mitchell favored local “granite of excellent quality 

-and admirably adapted to any building purpose 
(which) can be procured within about nine miles of the 
site of the proposed penitentiary."22 Mitchell added 
that “there is (also) a quarry of good hard stone 
suitable for ordinary rubble masonry within about 8 
miles."23 


Thus from the Prison's earliest history, a pattern was 
established. Federal control was weakened by the lack 
of sufficient funding, which encouraged the Penitentiary 
officials to respond as circumstances warrented. The 
prevailing system of prison administration at this time, 
the Auburn system, depended on nightly solitary confine- 
ment of prisoners and perpetual silence. Mitchell's 
legitimate modifications upset the delicate relationship 
between prison discipline and prison structures upon 
which the Auburn system depended. Future wardens, 
especially Frank Conley, were forced to take the initia- 
tive when devising prison policy. 


With only minor changes, the Interior Department en- 
dorsed Mitchell's proposal. The instructions from the 
Interior Department specified: 


The Wing to be 70 feet 2 inches by 44 feet 

4 inches from out to out, and to contain 14 
cells--each 6 feet by eight feet, 8 feet 
high in the clear. One cell to be used as 

a bathroom, with. -Sinks, etc. The dimen- 
sions and general arrangements will be as 
shown on plans. -The second and third tiers 
of cells with the stairways and galleries-- 
as per original plan--are omitted. 24 
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Figure 2: Early view of Deer Lodge with Federal Penitentiary 


"I believe that the proposed building," Mitchell By mid-April, McBurney and Lenior began "making 
asserted, can be constructed at a cost inside the active preparations," and despite Lenior's sudden 
appropriation of $20,000."25 Finally free to act, death on April 24, McBurney laid the cornerstone of 

on February 14, 1870, Mitchell contracted George the wing at 3 p.m., Thursday afternoon, June 2, 1870.26 
McBurney and William Lenior to construct the new "The cornerstone--a fine block of granite--was pre- 
wing. pared," according to a newspaper account, "with a 


cavity for the reception of. . .articles. . .until 
destruction unlocks the casket to other generations."27 
Among the articles enclosed were copies of the 
INDEPENDENT, the NEW NORTH-WEST, U.S. coins and cur- 
rency, and “eight ounces of pure 'Old Crow' whiskey 
packed and hermetically sealed." Despite unseasonal 
weather (three snowstorms in August) and minor acci- 
dents (the explosion of a brick kiln), by October 6, 
1870, Mitchell informed Cox that: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith my 
certificate of the completion of the Left 
Wing of the Montana Penitentiary according 
to plans and specifications and of the 
terms of the contract for the construction 
of the same, and to my satisfaction and 
acceptance. 29 


From the very beginning, it was apparent that the new 
wing failed to satisfy even minimal expectations. 

The finished wing entailed "nothing but bare stone 
walls, roof, floor, fourteen brick cells, six by 
eight feet, in the clear--with nothing between them 
and the roof, and only gratings for the lower win- 
dows."39 Territorial Governor Benjamin Potts bemoaned 
the Prison's "unfinished condition,” maintaining that 
to complete the structure required at least an 
additional $4,500.31 "The cells," Potts lamented, 
“should be lined with iron, in order to make them 
safe."32 He appealed to Secretary of Interior Cox 
that "the present building be put in condition for 
present at an early date," since improper facilities 
"makes punishment of criminals very uncertain."33 
Potts considered the completed wing insufficient and 
surmised that it would "probably require one hundred 
thousand dollars to complete the other two wings. "34 


The Opening and Operation of the Prison 


The Deer Lodge Prison, as with all Federal peniten- 
tiaries, fell under the jurisdiction of the U.S. 


Attorney General. “By law, the Prison "was placed under 
the charge of the United States Marshall and his 
deputies ."35 At the time, William F. Wheeler served 

as U.S. Marshall for Montana Territory. Wheeler recol- 
lected that the Prison “opened for the reception of 
territorial and United States convicts on the 2nd day 
of July 1871, on which day I received nine convicts. "36 
The first prisoner received was Samuel E. Hughes who 
was serving a year's sentence for armed assault. 
Montana Territorial Governor Potts later reduced Hughes’ 
sentence to 23 days with a pardon. 


The Federal government bore most of the Prison's costs. 
Wheeler reported that: 


The United States pays the total expense of 
the prison, which includes all salaries of 
officers, superintendents, guards and physi- 
cians, their subsistence with rooms, the 
subsistence and clothing of prisoners, all 
fuel and lights, all repairs and fixtures of 
every kind, and the Territory pays the United 
States one dollar per day for keeping its 
convicts as a full compensation.3 


The Department of Justice deemed the Prison's opera- 
tional costs exorbitant and excessive. For instance, 
the Prison's maintenance expenses from November, 1872, 
to July, 1873, totaled $21,429.00. Shockingly, only 
one Federal prisoner was incarcerated at Deer Lodge. 
The rest were Territorial convicts. 


The imbalance in prison attendance prompted the U.S. 
Congress to transfer the penitentiaries in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado to their respective 
Territories by Congressional mandate in January, 1873. 
The government, however, retained legal title to the 
property. 32 On May 15, 1873, the Federal government 
relinquished the Deer Lodge Penitentiary and its 
twenty-one inmates to the Territory of Montana. 


The Legislative Assembly authorized Governor Potts to 


appoint a three-member directors' board and a warden 
to oversee the new Territorial facility. Hugh Duncan, 
J. H. Robertson, and Granville Stuart served as direc- 
tors, while Potts appointed C. B. Adriance as warden. 
As their first act, the new directors petitioned for 
additional cells: 


The building now in use consists of an 
unfinished wing of the plans adopted by 
the United States Government, and con- 
tains but thirteen cells. Each cell was 
designed but for the use of one prisoner. 
The discipline of the prison requires the 
prisoners to occupy different cells, and 
compelling two to sleep in a room only 
sufficient for one is injurious to their 
health. . . We would recommend your 
Excellency (Potts) to request the 
Legislature to make an application to 
Congress for an appropriation to complete 
the present wing. The completion of this 
wing will give us twenty-eight additional 
cells, and judging from the fact that we 
now have nineteen prisoners, and that 
most of the recent arrivals have been for 
long terms, many of the cells asked for 
will soon be required. 


Even the ordinary prison expenses strained the 
Territory's over-burdened treasury. "As the United 
States," according to Wheeler, “seldom has more than 

. . «four convicts, and the territory from twelve 

to twenty, the Legislative Assembly found the prison 
expensive, and memorialized Congress to resume its 
controls and to pay its expenses, which was done. "41 
The Act of June 20, 1874, restored OU SRE IIe respon- 
sibility to the Federal government , 4 and on August 1, 
1874, U.S. Marshall Wheeler returned as the Prison's 
administrator. The problem of improper facilities 
continued to plague the Prison. 


Martin Maginnis, Montana's Territorial delegate, cam- 


paigned zealously for additional cells, new construction, 
and humane facilities. Maginnis repeated a persistent 
complaint that "as the prison is overcrowded and in 

some cells two prisoners are confined in one cell-- 
small and intended for one occupant--and this is about 
to be increased, it would seem that humanity and 

decent treatment of the convicts demands that they 
should not be overcrowded, "43 


The Completion of the Prison 


The urgings of elected officials prompted Territorial 
government officials to plan the construction of an 
additional tier of cells. Edward Clark, a government 
architect, estimated the cost at $6,020.00. In August, 
1874, Congress “made an appropriation to complete 
fourteen cells. -in the Penitentiary at Deer Lodge. "44 
Marshall Wheeler's description of the north wing in 


1877 indicates that Congress' appropriation proved 
sufficient: 


The building (is) of stone and its length 
is eighty and its width by fourty feet on 
the outside. The walls are two feet thick 
and twenty-two feet high. The mansard roof 
makes a story and gives room for a third 
tier of cells. When the building was 
accepted it had but one tier of fourteen 
cells built in the center of the ground 
floor. . . . Since then I have constructed 
a second tier of cells, above the others 
at a cost of $6,000. 4° 


Wheeler enclosed the Prison yard with a twelve-foot 
high board fence. 


According to Wheeler, the inmates performed all the 
work on the Prison. Though Wheeler anticipated Frank 
Conley's later use of prison labor, he never adopted 
convict labor on a large scale. The inmates made 
their own clothes, cooked, cut lumber, and performed 
"all that is done for the prison and themselves. "46 


Yet, Wheeler bemoaned, "the greatest misfortune to the 
prisoners is that they have no regular employment. "47 
Wheeler found Deer Lodge residents either unable or 
unwilling to hire prison labor. And a prison in- 
capable of housing its inmates properly offered 
nothing in terms of prisoner employment and industry. 


Montana endured these inadequate prison facilities 
for more than a decade. On July 7, 1884, the Sundry 
Civil Appropriations Act appropriated only $15,000.00 
"to erect the unfinished portion of the U.S. Peni- 
tentiary at Deer Lodge. "48 Given the improper 
accommodations, the recently appointed Superintendent 
of Construction, U.S. Marshall Alexander B. Botkin, 
encouraged the Territorial government to begin "the 
work at the earliest possible day ."49 


Accordingly, Governor John Schuyler Crosby appointed 
John T. Tiggs and W. Y. Simton to the newly formed 
Commission of Examiners. Crosby authorized the 
Commission to ascertain "whether or not there is 
sufficient strength in the walls already built to 
carry another tier of cells and for completing the 
work according to the original plan. "50 The Commis- 
sion reported the wing to be in a weakened state: 


We found the end walk at the north and 
south built in substantial stone founda- 
tion. The side, or east and west, walls 
of the tiers of cells have no stone 
foundation (of) sufficient (strength to} 
support another tier--in fact, scarcely 
any. The brick walls extend down eighteen 
inches to the ground and are now, and it 
is. . .always very damp. We do not find 
that any cement was used in laying them 

. . The brick below the surface is 
all soft and wet. The mortar and all 
material have lost whatever adhesive 
qualities they may have had, 51 


The Commission was "decidedly of the opinion that it 


would not be safe to erect thereon another additional 
tier of cells. . .nor to materially increase the 
present weight on the stone foundation.”"°2 


Despite the dire necessity for additional cells, the 
governor abandoned the project. Instead, the governor 
transferred the funds to the construction of a central 
administration building, a decision Botkin vehemently 
opposed. "The money is to be expended in the erection 
of the central building, which," Botkin protested, 

"is designed only for offices, and dormitories for the 
guards, of which there is no pressing need."°3 Botkin 
objected to further delay in the construction of addi- 
tional cells and remonstrated about the perilous over- 
crowded conditions. "I regard," Botkin warned, “the 
proposed expenditure as wholly unwise and unwarranted ."°4 
The plea fell on deaf ears. 


James W. Mills, a former Secretary of State and a Deer 
Lodge resident, assumed his duties as Superintendent 

of Construction in October. Territorial authorities, 

on October 10, 1884, awarded two contractors, Daniel 
McDevitt and Noah J. McConnell, the contract to construct 
the central building. The contract entailed "furnishing 
all the material except the rubble stone and constructing 
to completion, in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications, the central building of (the) Penitentiary 

for the sum of $10,475,"9° McDevitt and McConnell 
fulfilled the contract within six months. The three- 
storied middle building, built of stone, was 35 by 50 
feet and housed the sleeping quarters, warden's office 
and a visitor's reception room. 


As Botkin had forewarned, the central building failed 
to satisfy the Prison's great need for additional cell 
blocks. A low-level Territorial official admonished 
that “the present capacity of the completed portion of 
the prison is entirely inadequate to the necessities 
of the Territory."°© After seventeen years only two- 
thirds of the Penitentiary was finished--and that 
sorely fell short of Montana's needs. 


Deficiencies in the Territorial Prison were marked by 
various attempts by convicts to escape the confines 
of incarceration. The May 18, 1883 riot was one 
example. On this day, approximately thirty inmates 
lounged in the prison yard as two guards, Hanschild 
and Root, supervised the prisoners' recreational 
period. 


Figure 3: Original Territorial Penitentiary 
Building constructed 1870-1885 


Guard M. M. Lockwood stood watch at the cell house's 
only exit as one inmate named Thompson approached 
with his cell bucket. When Lockwood denied Thompson's 
request for permission to empty the fouled bucket, 

the prisoner jerked a pistol from his shirt and 
pressed it against the guard. Two other inmates, 
Dolan and Wells, joined the fracas, as Wells dragged 
Lockwood to the ground. Suddenly a blast from 

Guard Root's rifle shattered the door's window, 

ending the abortive escape attempt of 1883.57 


In the hope of permanently solving Montana's prison 
problem, on March 3, 1885, Congress passed the Sundry 
Civil Act. The bill appropriated $25,000.00 "for 

the completion of the penitentiary for Montana Ter- 
ritory."°8 The Territorial government appointed 
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Robert S, Kelly, U.S. Marshall and resident of Deer 
Lodge, as the Superintendent of Construction. Kelly 
recommended immediate construction, "as the present 
structure is entirely inadequate to the necessities of 
the prison."°9 Noah J. McConnell and Daniel McDevitt 
were contracted to complete the prison wing. By 
spring of 1886 McConnell and McDevitt finished the 
south wing. This three-storied brick cell house con- 
tained a three-tier block of brick cells. The cells 
numbered forty-two, thus increasing the prison's 
capacity by eighty-four. 


Montana Territorial Governor Samuel T. Hauser 
expressed confidence that the completion of the 
original plan would finally "put the building in 

such condition that all the prisoners can be safely 
kept."60 But Hauser's assessment proved overly opti- 
mistic. Problems of overcrowding, discipline, and 
safety persisted. Indeed, by 1890 the actual survival 
and future of the prison remained clouded by doubts. 


Deer Lodge Penitentiary and the Auburn System 


During the early 1840s, at a prison in west central 
New York "a system of prison administration arose that 
. . .for (over) a century wielded an enormous and 
preponderate influence apes prisons and reformatories 
throughout the country.” 1 the silent system of the 
Auburn Prison in New York exerted a profound influence 
in penal theories and practices throughout the United 
States, including Montana. For over a hundred years 
the silent system represented the cornerstone of 
prison discipline. 


Ideally, the silent system entailed the nightly soli- 
tary confinement of each inmate with a daily work 
routine among groups of prisoners. Prison officials 
rigidly enforced a doctrine of perpetual silence 
during all prison activities. Hard work and silence 
were the two inseparable ingredients of the Auburn 
system. 


The Auburn system also influenced prison architecture. 
Prison authorities adopted an Auburn plan of cellular 
architecture, "in which the cells are enclosed within 
a great containing building, the cells being back to 
back, several tiers in height, and therefore desig- 
nated as the ‘inside cell' type of construction. "62 
The strict adherence to silence necessitated that each 
cell be designed for a single inmate. 


By the late 1860s, as Federal officials planned and 
built the Montana Territorial Penitentiary, the 
Auburn system was hailed as the national model. 
prison discipline and prisoner rehabilitation, 
Montana's Territorial Prison did not escape from 
this system's pervasive impact upon prison develop- 
ment. Yet the relative isolation and uniqueness of 
Montana's Prison altered and consequently weakened 
the all-encompassing Auburn system. 


For 


For example, the original architectural plans 
adhered to the Auburn plan of cell construction. 

But, as demonstrated, financial constraints radi- 
cally reduced the original plans of the Federal 
architect. The modifications of A. H. Mitchell, 
though warranted by circumstance, violated a basic 
tenet of the Auburn system. The construction of 
just fourteen cells virtually guaranteed overcrowding 
making solitary confinement an unacceptable luxury. 
Inadequate facilities also strained the Prison's 
ability to enforce the silent system or to develop 
prisoner work programs. Despite the construction 

of additonal cells, the middle building, and the 
south wing, overcrowding and poor facilities cur- 
tailed the strengthening of the Auburn system. 
Nevertheless, aspects of the silent system endured 
and resurfaced throughout the Penitentiary's history. 


dal 


Conclusion 


Completion of the south wing of the Deer Lodge Peni- 
tentiary in 1886 marked the beginning of the ninety 
year history of the facility. A philosophy had been 
formed and developed for treating chronic lawlessness 
in Montana Territory. Changes in the system were 
necessary, however, for the program to work effectively 
in the soon-to-be-created State of Montana. It was 
to the credit of one individual, Frank Conley, that 
during the next thirty years the penal institution 

at Deer Lodge served the law enforcement needs of 

the state's citizenry. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONLEY ERA 1890-1921 


The Advent of Frank Conley 


On February 22, 1889, President Grover Cleveland 
signed into law the Omnibus Bill. This bill or 
enabling act permitted the Dakotas, Washington, and 
Montana to reach statehood if and when Territorial 
officials wrote a proper constitution. For six 

weeks delegates at the Constitutional Convention of 
1889 hammered out a state constitution. By an over- 
whelming margin, 24,676 to 2,274, Montana voters 
ratified the document on October 1, 1889.1 president 
Benjamin Harrison officially pronounced Montana the 
forty-first state on November 8, 1889. The termina- 
tion of Federal control accompanied Montana's 
attainment of statehood and, consequently, the burden 
of operating the Prison fell on the shoulders of the 
new state government. 


Montana law quickly created and then empowered a 
State Board of Prison Commissioners to manage the 
Prison's affairs and business. The governor, 
secretary of state, and attorney general constituted 
the member of the Board. Meanwhile the problems 
confronting the Prison Board approached critical 
proportions. Not only did the continued deteriora- 
tion and regression of the Prison's structures 
jeopardize the institutions's very existence, but a 
depleted state treasury compounded an already 
desperate situation. The state lacked the financial 
means to properly operate the institution, let alone 
to renovate or modernize the Prison. 


To resolve its dilemma, the Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners contracted out the entire Prison operation. 
The Board later reported that "in February, 1890, a 
contract for the keeping and maintaining of all State 
prisoners was entered into between the State and 
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Messrs. Conley and McTague at the rate of 70 cents 

per capita per diem for all over that number, which 
contract for a term of one year. "2 Apparently Thomas 
“Archie” McTague 
supplied the 
financial back- 
ing, while an 
obscure prison 
guard, Frank 
Conley, contri- 
buted the admin- 
istrative and 
managerial 
skills to the 
venture. With 
this inconspic- 
uous beginning, 
Frank Conley 
began his 
thirty year 
reign at the 
Deer Lodge 
Penitentiary. 
Those thirty 
years proved 
critical to 

the Prison's 
survival, with 
Conley's impact 
lasting well 
beyond his 
Figure 4: Colonel Thomas McTague years of power. 


Frank Conley: Brief Biography 


Frank Conley was born on February 28, 1864, the 
youngest of seven children, at Havre de Grace, Maryland. 
In 1880 he left Maryland for Miles City, Montana. For 
eighteen months he joined a surveying party at 
Yellowstone National Park. Upon returning to Miles 
City, Sheriff Tom Irvine appointed Conley deputy sheriff 


of Miles City and Custer County. In 1886, Conley 
brought two convicted criminals to the Federal 
Penitentiary at Deer Lodge. Conley promptly re- 
resigned his position as deputy sheriff and secured 
a position as a guard at the Penitentiary. In 1889, 
Montana attained statehood and ownership of the 
Prison. One 
year later 
Conley formed 
a partner- 
ship with 
Thomas 
"Archie" 
McTague, and 
the Board of 
Prison Com- 
missioners 
awarded them 
the prison 
contract. 
From 1890 to 
1408 the 
Prison Com- 
missioners 
periodically 
renewed the 
contract 
with Conley 
and McTague. 
During these 
years, Conley 
in effect, 
served as 

the warden 
of the 
prison. In 
1909 another firm underbid Conley and McTague and 
secured this coveted contract. But the state owed 
Conley and McTague a substantial amount of money for 
construction costs and prisoner care, obligations 
which neither the state nor the new contractors 
could honor. Consequently, the state took control of 


Figure 5: 


Frank Conley 
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the Prison and appointed Conley as warden, a position 
Conley held until relieved of his duties by Montana 
Governor Joseph Dixon in 1921. The residents of Deer 
Lodge demonstrated their affection and respect for 
Conley by electing him mayor three times. He served 
as mayor for thirty-one of the years between 1892 and 
1929 and died in Butte after a month-long illness on 
March 5, 1939.3 


Conley Assumes Control 


In 1890, Conley inherited a prison plagued by over- 
crowding, dismal facilities, and official indifference. 
When Conley and McTague assumed control, 198 prisoners 
were incarcerated at the Prison. Within a month that 
number increased by forty-four. The ever-increasing 
prison population strained the Prison's capacity (140) 
to its limit. “At the time of our taking charge,” 
Conley later reported, "we found that the surplus of 
prisoners were quartered in outbuildings in the prison 
yard, some in the old store house, ten in the carpenter 
shop and several more in the wash house. "4 Conley 
condemned the deplorable physical state of the Prison 
and asserted that "this condition of affairs as well 

as the constantly increasing population, rendered it 
absolutely necessary that further cell accomodation 

be provided."° 


The lack of a decent fence or wall further exacerbated 
the pressures exerted upon the Prison's fragile 
security. Only a twelve foot high board fence blocked 
a prisoner's escape. "It has only been by the constant 
exercise of care and vigilance both day and night,” 
Conley maintained, “that escapes have been prevented ."6 
To alleviate these conditions, Conley authorized an 
extensive renovation of the fence and the erection of 

a log cell house which could accomodate sixty-eight 
inmates. 


Despite these improvements, Conley realized the futility 
and impermanence of these stop-gap measures. Conley's 


ambition and drive rendered it impossible for him 

to be caretaker of a decaying and dying institution. 
Consequently, he harnessed his enormous energies 
toward revitalizing the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. 
Conley envisioned a modern and self-sufficient prison 
and he relied upon three things which became instru- 
mental in achieving that goal: prison construction, 
convict labor, and personal power. 


Highlights of Prison Construction 1890-1921 
Throughout the next thirty years, Frank Conley super- 
vised an extensive upgrading and expansion of the 
Prison. To diffuse the problems of improper security, 
deplorable facilities, overcrowding, and prisoner 
idleness, the warden favored a massive construction 
program. Conley foresaw that, if the institution's 
unremitting deterioration went unabated, the Prison 
would decay beyond repair. Uncorrected, these crises 
posed an insidious threat to the institution's very 
existence. 


In 1890, the contractors McTague and Conley recommended 
“immediate. -additions and improvements" for the 
Prison.’ With urgency they proposed the immediate 
construction of a stone wall, cell house, and hospital. 
These plans required firm financial backing by the 
state government but, unfortunately, the Board of 
Prison Commissioners shared little of Conley's enthu- 
siasm or zeal for the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. 


During the early 1890s, the Board planned and eagerly 
anticipated the construction of the Eastern Montana 
Penitentiary at Billings. Fate intervened, however, 
dealing these plans a severe and ultimately fatal 
setback. A nationwide depression, heralded by the 
Panic of 1893, drained Montana's state treasury. 
“Owing to the financial depression," and "much to the 
disappointment of the Board," the Prison Commis- 
sioners reluctantly concluded that "it was impossible 
to take further action in the erection of the eastern 
state prison."8 Concurrently, circumstances forced 
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a reconsideration of the commitment to the Deer 
Lodge Penitentiary. The Commissioners faced the 
decision of either abandoning the Prison or modern- 
sbpastiate) SUE. 


The Board of Prison Commissioners "decided that of 
necessity they were obliged to safely care for the 
prisoners in the Deer Lodge penitentiary," and there- 
fore "agreed to make such improvements as would 
prevent the escape of the inmates there."? 


ALIEN) 


Conley’s prison guards 


Figure 6: 


According to the Commissioners, "the prison's most 

glaring need was a stone wall to take the place of 

the old board fence."19 yet even this minimal need 
exceeded the state's financial resources, a dilemma 
astutely exploited by Frank Conley. 


Circumstance dictated the adoption of emergency 
measures, and Conley reasoned that the Prison's sur- 
vival rested upon the untapped manpower of the inmates. 
The desperate Commissioners supported Conley when they 


reached a decision of monumental consequence. "Owing 
to the almost depleted treasury," the Board "thought 
(it) best to eas prison labor in the construction 
of this wall."1 If this experiment failed, then time 
would severely test the Prison's ability to endure. 
The Commissioners appointed a Superintendent of 
Construction, James McCalman, and a foreman to super- 
vise the convict labor. With these two exceptions, 
inexperienced prisoners, "ignorant even of the rudi- 
Mentary principles of mason work,"12 formed the entire 
construction crew. 


Despite this liability, the once-wary Commissioners 
heralded the venture as an unqualified success. "The 
plan of employing convict labor in the construction of 
the wall,” the Commissioners declared, "has succeeded 
admirably."!3 warden Conley, supported by the Board 
of Prison Commissioners, ignored organized labor and 
press opposition as he institutionalized convict labor. 
Ironically, convict labor remained an integral facet 
of Deer Lodge Prison until dealt a death blow by the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 


Thus freed from these prior financial and labor con- 
straints, Conley drove toward his goal of a self- 
sufficient and modern prison. In 1896, the construc- 
tion of a cell house (128 cells; 256 capacity) 
alleviated the Prison's perpetual overcrowding.14 

In 1899, an anonymous newsman marvelled over Conley's 
remarkable achievements in a few short years: 


Until within the last five or six years, 

the state prison consisted of a few log 
buildings of various sizes and one small 

stone structure, all surrounded by a high 
board fence. The present prison building 
ranks among the finest in the United States.15 


The newsman maintained "that the Montana State peni- 
tentiary, in its care for and management of its 
prisoners is a unique institution and might well be 
taken as a model by many institutions of like 
character in older states."!6 Thus, within the short 
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span of a decade, Frank Conley transformed a dying 
institution to one worthy of imitation. 


From this impressive beginning and foundation, Conley 
pressed on. With the construction of the 1912 cell 
house (200 cells; 400 capacity), the Deer Lodge 
Penitentiary truly reached maturity. From 1908 to 
1916 a women's quarters, power plant, kitchen, dining 
room, cold storage plant, and the trusty bunkhouse 
were constructed. In 1912, construction crews also 
extended the Prison's stone wall.17 Conley's career 
reached its zenith in 1919 with the building of the 
prison theater.18 Frank Conley had achieved the 

goal he set in 1890. 


Convict Labor 


The construction of the prison wall in 1893 demon- 
strated the numerous advantages of employing convict 
labor. The employment of prison inmates reduced costs, 
strengthened prison discipline, and improved the 
prisoners' morale. Despite opposition from organized 
labor, neither the Board of Prison Commissioners nor 
Frank Conley favored discontinuing the convict labor. 


“If we may judge from our experiences during the past 
two years (1893-1895)," the Commissioners asserted, 
“the State will need to expend no more money for 
construction in the prison."19 The Board reaffirmed 
that "the facts demonstrated that constructive work 

in the prison can be thoroughly well done by convicts, 
with marked economy and consequent advantage to the 
State."29 This appeal to self-interest received a 
favorable response from tax-burdened citizens and 
weakened the opposition's arguments against convict 
labor. Conley recognized that the additional benefits 
derived from employing convicts transcended the state's 
legitimate concern for fiscal responsibility. 


Not only did convict labor ease the Penitentiary's con- 
struction and financial woes, it also dramatically 
altered the everyday life of the prisoners. 


The utilization of convict labor moderated the tensions 
exacerbated by overcrowding and prisoner idleness. 
Prior to 1893, most prisoners faced the distasteful 
choice of occupying "their time making bridles, bed- 
spreads, chains, 


(and) canes" or confronting day after 


Figure 7: Main entrance Montana State Prison, ca. 1900 


day of empty hours. 2 But the construction of the 
1893 wall embodied a breakthrough for the inmates as 
well as the Penitentiary as a whole. 


Once convict labor was accepted as a legitimate prac- 
tice, Warden Conley tapped its potential uses. 
Primarily, convict labor remained an integral part 

of the construction of a modern prison. During 
Conley's tenure the prisoners erected all the prison 
buildings and construction crews were dispatched 
throughout the state. These crews constructed state 
institutional buildings and built about 500 miles of 
roads and highways in many parts of Montana. The 
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public relations value of these projects added im- 
measurably to the prestige of both Frank Conley and 
the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. Conley tempered this 
pragmatic use of convict labor with a genuine concern 
for the prisoners’ well-being. During Conley's tenure, 
convict labor and prisoner rehabilitation became 
synonymous. In 1914, Conley wrote that: 


The correct theory of a penal institution 
is not founded on the relation of a vindic- 
tive master and suffering slave, but on the 
relation of teacher and pupil, of nurse and 
ward, of parent and child. In order that 
reformation may find foothold, a prisoner 
must not lose his identity. He must be 
encouraged to think along elevating lines 
and to direct his mind in channels which 
lead toward higher and better things. He 
must be allowed to still hold or gain back 
his self respect.22 


Conley, quite consistent with his time, ardently 
upheld that meaningful work and a worthy profession 
were the chief attributes necessary for self-respect. 
Of course, this system of benevolent paternalism 


Figure 8: View of west side of Prison, ca. 1900 


could regress at times to mere pettiness, tyranny, and 
vindictiveness. Sometimes it did, especially during 
World War I. Nevertheless, in an institution which 
sorely lacked industrial or education training facili- 
ties, convict labor remained the only alternative by 
which the inmates could learn a skill. 


Conley assumed that labor, even if limited to road 
work, construction, and making bricks, would restore 
to the inmates a measure of self-esteem. Though one 
should not overly idealize the Warden's commitment 

to prison rehabilitation nor the backbreaking physical 
work by inmates, convict labor did benefit some of the 
inmates. 


In 1893, during the construction of the prison wall, 
the Prison Commissioners, prompted by Conley, adopted 

a system known as good time. This entailed a reduction 
of each laborer's sentence. "Accordingly, this plan 
was adopted (so). .the men having worked diligently 
and faithfully. . .(could) acquire a diminution of 
their sentence of one month."23 Those "busily en- 
gaged since the commencement of the work" received 

a reduction of six to eight weeks. Eventually this 
practice evolved into the honor system. 


By the late 1890s approximately one-third of the 
prisoners worked outside the prison at special camps. 
Each of these prison camps housed roughly 75 prisoners 
and three unarmed guards. At these camps the pri- 
soners enjoyed a relatively high degree of freedom 
with neither chains nor cells restricting them. The 
only means of punishment "for an unruly prisoner. . . 
(was an) immediate return to the (prison) walls."24 
For example, Conley "had to return (an inmate, William 
Dooley). .to the inside of the walls, owing to the 
fact that he was lazy and an agitator," symptoms which 
were "certainly the earmarks of an I,.W.W. (International 
Workers of the World)."2° 


The prisoners lived in small tents and shared a large 
tent for dining. Each camp provided recreational 
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Figure 9: 


programs (sports, musical instruments) and sanitation 
facilities. Within reasonable limits, convict 
laborers enjoyed a greater degree of freedom than 

the incarcerated inmates, a marked contrast to the 
practices of the Auburn system. "The inside prisoners 
. (were) anxious. .to have the privilege of 
working in the camps. There are, however," Conley 
continued, "certain conditions which must be fulfilled 
before men are eligible for outside work."26 Each 
inmate had to serve part of his sentence within the 
prison walls with good behavior characterizing his 
stay. Conley had only praise for the honor system: 


Too much cannot be said in favor of the 
prison camps and the honor system. The 
work done by the men in the way of road 
construction is itself of inestimable value 


to the state and counties; and greater 
still are the benefits derived by the 
prisoners. The outside work, the 
absence of physical restraint, and the 
trust and confidence instill in each 
Man a sense of pride, both for himself 
and for his work. He values his advan- 
tages and his privileges. He does not 
brood and ponder over his sufferings 
and wrongs, his failures and disap- 
pointments. He awakens to a new appre- 
ciation of life and determines to make 
a better future. 27 


On March 6, 1909, the State Legislative Assembly 
granted to the Prison the legal authorization to 
employ convict labor if it did not interfere with 
organized labor. 


The use of convict labor served as a safety valve. 
For example, in 1911 the Penitentiary had "under 

its charge and control by virtue of legal commit- 
ments. . .approximately six hundred and fifty 
prisoners."28 yet, the Prison had "cell room 
accomodations for but four hundred seventy-four (474) 
prisoners."29 To ease the strain of overcrowding, 
Conley established prison road camps throughout 
Montana. In 1910 Conley wrote to a charitable insti- 
tution that: 


We are working one-hundred fifty convicts 
on the roads; one hundred in the brick 
yard, and about one-hundred around the 
prison working in the kitchens, bakery 
shop, tailor shop, laundry and such work 
. . . The balance. . .are idle.30 

The construction of the new cell house in 1912 en- 
larged the Prison's capacity and seemed to lessen the 
Prison's dependence upon convict labor. Actually, 
during 1913 and 1914, the Prison's average population 
of 611 far exceeded its capacity of 410. “At the 
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Convict road crew 


Figure 10: 


present (1913) writing," Conley noted, “our total 
population is 604, 250 of which are on their honor, 
outside the walls and sleeping in tents."31 The lack 
of suitable industrial training shops within the 

prison walls also increased the need for outside prison 
labor camps. Though the 1912-1913 construction pro- 
gram eased the Prison's incessant overcrowding somewhat, 
it neglected the growing crisis of prisoner idleness. 
Consequently, in respect to prisoner rehabilitation and 
training, Conley's reliance on road camps and construc- 
tion crews grew. 


“There is at the present time," Conley reported in 1916, 
"about fifty percent of the inmates working outside of 
the penitentiary, building roads and bridges in widely 
separated counties of our state, and erecting public 
buildings at various state institutions."32 These pri- 
son crews specialized in building roads "along water 


courses,. .the sides of hills and across ravines."33 
Road crews worked on MacDonald Pass and Bozeman Hill 
in 1912. According to Conley, the Prison's “years of 
experience in road building" enabled the prisoners 

“to build permanent and substantial roadbeds with a 
solid base and well-cambered and drained surfaces."34 
Hard-pressed counties beseeched the Warden to allow 
prison crews to improve their roads. In 1913 and 

1914 alone, these crews constructed roads in the fol- 
lowing counties: Flathead (34 miles), Sanders (25), 
Powell (25), Park (15), Granite (15), Missoula (5), 
and Gallatin (5). That year the Board of Prison Com- 
missioners placed Cascade, Ravalli, Valley, Beaverhead, 
and Jefferson Counties on a waiting list. 


The counties paid for the necessary equipment and for 
the maintenance of prisoners above 50 cents per day 
per capita. Warden Conley constantly publicized the 
"excellent quality" of the road work by praising how 
it upgraded Montana's transportation system. Yet he 
genuinely believed that the road camps served the 
prisoners’ interests more than the state's: 


Convict road crew at Flathead Lake 


Figure ll: 
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The direct effect of outdoor life, 
regular habits and employment upon 
prisoners cannot be too lightly esti- 
Mated. Here in the freedom of the 
mountains the petty criminal develops 
brain and brawn. He does not come 
under the masterful, harsh eyes of a 
guard, or shrink under the lash of an 
overseer. He appreciates kindly. 
human treatment; he works willingly 
and with the necessary punch and vim 
that accomplishes beneficial results 
every day. From the brow of the 
burgler and the bank robber, drops 
the sweat of honest toil. They get 
time to reflect upon the futility of 
their past life; their muscles are 
developed by steady labor,. . . The 
horse thief and the cattle rustler 
wield the pick, the axe and the 
shovel as though they were to the 
manor born.3 


Conley often ridiculed modern theories of prison 
reform. He attended an American Prison Association 
meeting in 1916, “where long haired men and short 
haired women sought to reform prisoners by prayer. 

I have been in this game thirty years," Conley noted, 
"but (I) have never tried reforming men by prayer ."36 
Only work would rehabilitate the criminal. Or, in 
the words of Conley's successor, M. W. Potter, “penal 
servitude may possibly be a penalty for crime but 
labor is the panacea of all human beings."37 


From 1910 until 1920, prison construction crews 
traveled throughout Montana to erect numerous state 
buildings. In 1911, the Commissioners authorized the 
construction of a brick kiln at Deer Lodge. The 
prison crews used the brick to construct numerous 
buildings at the Prison and at other state facilities: 
the women's dormitory, store building, laundry, 

dining room, and inmates' dormitory at the Montana 


officials to tell them that the knowledge acquired 
in prison has enabled them to make it in the outside 
world, "40 


In short, Conley's advocacy of convict labor repre- 
sented a shrewd linking of pragmatic self-interest 
with the desire to brighten the future of each 
prisoner. During the early 1890s, the Warden had 
employed convict labor for only one purpose: to 
build a modern and self-sufficient prison at Deer 
Lodge. By 1914, Conley declared confidently that he 
had achieved that goal: 
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As late as 1893 the penal institutions 
of the state consisted of a group of 
log cabins with board floors and one 


Figure 12: Hospital at Warm Springs. small stone building, the whole surrounded 
Built by prison labor 1919 by a board fence. ... 

State Hospital in Warm Springs; the women's and the Replacing that unpretentious institution 

men's dormitory at the Institution for the Insane of twenty-one years ago we (now) have a 

in Warm Springs; and the sleeping pavilion, power modern prison unsurpassed in its arrange- 

house, kitchen, and dairy barn of the State Tuber- ments for the well-being of its inmates. 41 


culosis Sanitarium in Galen. In one instance, a 
prison construction crew saved the state approximately 
$200,000. In 1920 unskilled prison labor built the 
hospital and the administration building in Warm 
Springs. James McCalman, the Prison's Superintendent 
of Construction, supervised the prisoners. "The 
finished structure," Conley proclaimed, "speaks 
volumes for the painstaking care with which Mr. 
McCalman supervised the work."38 He added that "it 
was a remarkable showing of what can be accomplished 
with men when they are properly encouraged. "3 


While Frank Conley hoped road work would prompt soul- 
searching among inmates, he believed construction work 
would teach prisoners valuable skills. For these 
construction crews Conley selected either experienced 
inmates willing to refine their skills, or men eager 
to learn a viable trade. "Year after year," Conley Figure 13: Administration building at Warm Springs. 
recalled, "these young men write back to prison Built by prison labor 1919 
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In addition, a remarkable evolution in the rationale 
for employing convict labor occurred during those 21 
years. In 1893, Conley utilized convict labor 

solely as the least expensive way to construct the 
prison wall, the success of which prompted him to 
employ inmates during future prison construction 
projects. He 
later estab- 
lished ouside 
road camps and 
construction 
crews to al- 
leviate over- 
crowding and 
to save the 
state substan- 
tial amounts 
of money. By 
the turn of 
the century, 
convict labor 
had proved its 
worth as a 
method of pri- 
soner rehabil- 
itation. Un- 
fortunately, 
Conley and the 
Board of Prison 
Commissioners 
leaned too 
heavily upon 
this form of 
prisoner em- 
ployment, 
failing to 
develop indus- 
tries within the prison walls. This policy of an 
almost exclusive reliance on outside convict labor for 
construction projects created severe problems for Frank 
Conley's successors. When the public and the state 
would no longer tolerate an extensive use of outside 


Figure 14: 


Deputy Warden John 
Robinson 
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prison labor, the problems of adjustment proved 
formidable. 


Prison Highlights: 1908 Prison Break 

Frank Conley ruled over his domain with an iron hand. 
To facilitate this task, he adjudicated over what was 
known as the Warden's Court. Conley recalled that 
the Warden's Court was “held every morning" at which 
time "any prisoner (could). . .appear to state his 
grievance, to secure advice, or (to receive). . .a 
personal interview with the warden."42 Conley also 


‘ granted inmates accused or suspected of prison vio- 


lations a hearing at this time. The Court's judgments 
were final. "All disputes and misunderstandings," 
Conley asserted, "are settled in this court."43 


ELGUSE IL Si: 


Inmate George Rock 


On Sunday morning, March 8, 1908, four convicts 
resorted to violence rather than await the proceedings 
of the Warden's Court.44 ‘two convicts, George Rock, 

a convicted murderer, and William Hayes, a horse- 
thief, masterminded the attempted escape. Oram 
Stevens and C. B. Young played minor roles. Hayes, a 
convict employee, 
or trustee, had 
secured a pocket- 
knife from a 
guard. At 8:15 
a.m., Deputy 
Warden John 
Robinson es- 
corted the four 
inmates across 
the prison yard 
for their ses- 
sion at the 
Warden's Court. 
Rock and Stevens 
cornered Robinson 
in the waiting, 
or music, room 
and proceeded to 
beat him with 
horse bridles 
which were lined 
with iron bolts. 


Hayes then 
bolted into 
Conley's of- 
fice and 
demanded, 
you do not 
let us out of 
here, I will cut your damned head off,"45 Conley, 
reacting instinctively, drew his sawed-off .41 caliber 
Pistol and shot Hayes behind the ear, apparently 
knocking the inmate unconscious. Then Rock bolted into 
the office, shielded by Deputy Warden Robinson. The 
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Inmate William Hayes AT 
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Warden proceeded to shoot Rock with two bullets through 
each lung. 


Conley confidently presupposed that "they (Rock and 
Hayes) were done for ."46 “Imagine my surprise," 
Conley later wrote, “when they both attacked me with a 
knife, killing my 
7 a Deputy and cutting me 
— — S to pieces."47 Hayes 
stabbed Conley in the 
neck and back: the 
Warden required 103 
stitches, with one 
stab wound penetrat- 
ing within 1/8 inch 
of his jugular vein. 
Once again Conley 
wounded Hayes. Mean- 
while, Rock cut 
Robinson's throat 
with the pocketknife. 
Until rescued by the 
prison guards, Conley 
held off Rock by 
beating him with a 
chair. Conley then 
fainted as Robinson 
suffered a slow and 
agonizing death. 


On April 22, 1908, 
Rock pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to 
death. On June 16, 
at 1:30 p.m., George 
Rock died of strangu- 
lation by hanging. 
Later that year, a 
jury found Hayes guilty of complicity in the murder of 
John Robinson and, on April 2, 1909, Hayes suffered a 
death similar to that of George Rock. 
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Execution of 
George Rock 


Figure 17: 


Despite his close brush with death, Frank Conley 
retained his faith in the innate goodness of most 

of the inmates. Conley continued to hold the Warden's 
Court and to employ convicts as trustees. 


Prison Highlights: World War I 

When Woodrow Wilson delivered America's declaration of 
war against Germany on April 6, 1916, he unleashed 
emotions of profound enormity and strength. As 
America mobilized for war, conflicting emotions of 
patriotism, xenophobia, and anti-war fervor swept 
across the country. Montana was not exempt from 

this national turmoil. In fact, Montana weathered 
these forces in their most extreme form. 


With respect to enlistment rates and draft quotas, 
Montana's contribution of 40,000 soldiers to the war 
effort surpassed all the other states. This total 
numbered approximately ten percent of Montana's entire 
population. Montana became the nation's polestar in 
its outward expression of patriotism and consequently 
in anti-German sentiment, which at times approached 
hysteria. Throughout Montana, immigrant homesteaders 
(German, Scandinavian), laborers (Irish), and pro- 
testors vehemently denounced the war effort. As 

the war progressed and American casualties rose, 
tensions almost erupted into a domestic civil war. 
Newspapers, liberty committees, the Montana Council 
of Defense, and the Federal government indiscriminately 
hounded and, at time, terrorized Germans, I.W.W. 
(Wobblies), and mildly skeptical citizens alike. The 
legislature's enactment of the Montana Sedition Law 
climaxed this movement. "In effect," two prominent 
Montana historians contend, this law "seemed to make 
it illegal to criticize the federal government, the 
armed forces, or even the state government in war- 
time."48 The infamous Federal Sedition Law of May, 
1918, modeled itself after the Montana law. 


Frank Conley, being both an ardent patriot and sup- 
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porter of the war, fell sway to this wartime atmos- 
phere. During the war years, the state imprisoned 
Many Germans, war opponents, and I.W.W.s at Deer 
Lodge. 


Concurrently, patriotic citizens pressured Conley to 
prepare suitable prisoners for armed service. Mrs. 
Booth, a member of the local Salvation Army, espoused 
"the employment of selected convicts as soldiers. "49 
Then, "if convicts are called," Mrs. Booth noted, 
"Warden Frank Conley. . -will have a well-trained 
miniature army to turn over to Uncle Sam."59 By 
August, 1918, the prisoners had been "drilling steadily 
for the past six months until they have attained 
perfection in the setting up exercises and the manual 
of arms and the maneuvers on the field."51 "The boys," 
Conley proudly declared, "are spoiling for a fight.">2 
Conley added that: 


They are ready for the intensive training 
preliminary to trench warfare and believe 
me, if they are given the chance-~and I 
hope they will be--they will make any 
company of Huns goose-step at a rate that 
would dislocate every German joint.53 


According to one news reporter, the prisoner units 
were "a hard boiled crew so far as the ability to 
fight is concerned, but well disciplined and fired 
with zeal for America's cause."94 The Warden offered 
the services of 400 men, but Conley's commandos never 
saw active duty. By November, 1918, he conceded 
failure. "I have been unsuccessful in accomplishing 
anything in this line and as matters stand,” Conley 
bemoaned, “it looks as tho' the war is over and 
further efforts. -would be unnecessary.">° Though 
disappointed, Conley remained ever vigilant on the 
home front. 


On July 19, 1918, the POWELL COUNTY POST reported that 
"nine of the pro-Germans, who can't see anything worth 
while in Uncle Sam's scheme of government, will try 


The records show that he was tried by 
a Judge and a jury of twelve men. 
There certainly must be some reason 
or these men would not have been 
unanimous in their decision. In some 
cases it is possible to obtain a 
parole after serving half of the mini- 
mum sentence, but in the case of 
Seditionists it is different. If 
this country is not good enough to 
make a man loyal, he is certainly not 
entitled to its freedom. A man 
guilty of sedition will receive no 
favors from me. Your husband will 
have to do at least half his maximum 
sentence. 60 


z. , The case of Thomas Thompson further illustrates how 


- the war affected prison policy. On December 17, 1917, 
1 -*,.. i. : : . 


Figure 18: Military training during World War I 


Frank Conley's system from one year to twelve years. "56 
According to the newspaper account, three were I.W.W. 
members, while "the others (were) plain Kaiser lov- 
ers."57 The crimes ranged from Charles Hohrman's 
(German laborer) propensity for "boosting the Huns,” 
and William McKee's "strong German" sympathies, to 
Martin Wheringer (Austrian, 32 years residency in 
Montana) not knowing that "this state is a better 
place than Austria."°8 Herman Rohde (74 years old) 
received a prison sentence because "he is for the 
old Kaiser."°9 


Though Conley played no role in the arrest or convic- 
tion of war opponents, he was not averse to stretching 
the law to their detriment. On November 25, 1918, 
Conley wrote this to William McKee's wife: 


You say your husband is not guilty. Figure 19: Frank Conley supporting the war effort 
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Deer Lodge Penitentiary received Thompson from 
Wheatland County on a forgery charge. The court 
sentenced him for one to two years. He was paroled 
on October 8, 1918. “After his release," Conley 
recalled, "I learned of his very strong pro-German 
views and utterances. Had I learned of it before 

-you may be sure that he would have served every 
minute of his time,"61 Conley also refused to 
consider Fritz Lang, convicted "for seditious talk,” 
for parole. “There are a lot of Germans on the 
outside who ought to be in," Conley complained, "and 
when we get one in, we are going to keep him."©2 In 
a rather humorous letter, Conley offered this advice 
to a former inmate seeking employment; 


(1) will say that the employment agency 
sent a letter here making inquiry con- 
cerning you shortly after you were re- 
leased, and I told them your birth place 
was Germany, and if I were hiring men 
for the mines I would not hire any 
Germans. The best thing you can do is 
to go on a farm and don't talk Dutch. 
But--if you insist on talking Dutch, 
the best thing you could do would be 

to go back to Germany .©3 


Conley regarded members of the I.W.W. as equally 
traitorous and treated them as such until well after 
the war. 


A most interesting incident during the war involved 
the Office of the Siberian War Mission in New York. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war, the prison 
received a circular from the Siberian War Mission. 
The Mission requested the release of any Siberian 
inmates for the purpose of joining the Siberian 
Army. On December 3, 1917, two inmates, Djure Perov 
Jovichovich and Mile Vidakov Kaludjerovich, were 
released for that purpose. 64 But apparently 
Jovichovich and Kaludjerovich either escaped or 
deserted to Canada. Consequently, the Prison refused 


to participate any further in Siberia's effort to 
recruit an army. 


Aspects of Prison Life 


Although Frank Conley concentrated his energies on 
prison construction and outside convict labor, he 
adopted measures to improve life within the prison 
walls as well. In 1918, the Board of Trustees of 
State Institutions from Concord, New Hampshire, sent 
Conley a questionnaire on the Montana Prison's dining 
practices. With respect to the conversation per- 
mitted during meals, Conley asserted that there was 
"none whatever at meals."© But, he continued, "they 
(inmates) are allowed to talk with their cell mates, 
and can talk at work."66 ‘these remarks indicate that 
Conley practiced a less than rigid adherence to the 
Auburn system. 


Rather, the granting of privileges, accompanied by 

an explicit threat of their withdrawal, served as the 
basis of prison discipline. Conley believed that 
“penitentiary life is a severe punishment and that a 
large percentage of men will quickly show their 
appreciation of kindness by being far more tractable 
than if they were not accorded any privileges."67 

The promise of outside road or construction work 
promoted good behavior both within and outside the 
prison walls. But sometimes even the best intentions 
went astray. In 1918, Conley placed Oscar Johnson 
outside the walls as a mail carrier. Not so 
discreetly, Johnson 


- . .sent a white woman a note and tried 
to make a date with her and if he had been 
successful in getting her to keep the ap- 
pointment, I (Conley) feel sure I would 
have had a rape case on my hands. 68 


Conley returned Johnson to the inside. 


For those less tractable prisoners "the punishment" 
Conley found "most effective (was). . -as follows:" 


The first report, take away two picture 
shows; second report, cut off hair; 
third report, thirty days writing priv- 
ileges; fourth report, dungeon on bread 
and water from four to thirty days .69 


Conley personally dispensed these punishments, usually 
at the Warden's Court. 


Very seldom did even the minutest detail escape Frank 
Conley's omniscient eye. He screened the prisoners’ 
mail, often gave unsolicited advice regarding their 
personal lives, and, in general, monitored each 
prisoner's behavior. For example, in 1913 Conley 
nipped a budding love affair. Apparently, a lady 

from Nebraska, Mrs. Etta Walker, sent some love letters 
to an inmate, Louis Cundiff. Conley intercepted the 
concealed letter and sternly lectured Mrs. Walker: 


My advice to you is to stick to your 
husband, and take care of your children. 
Any letter you may send to him hereafter 
will be returned to your husband, as I 
infer from your letter that you have 
been married for twelve years, and you 
ought to have some sense by this time. 
In several cases where I have seen 

women get infatuated with prisoners 

none of them turned out good. . . 


Hoping that you may see this in the 
right light and stick to your husband, 
I am, Frank Conley. 7° 


Though Conley broke the hearts of these two lovers, 
at times his personal interest benefited the inmates. 
For example, an inmate serving a year's sentence, 
Frank Kelly, was wanted in Portland, Oregon, for 
larceny. "But I have always made it a rule to help 
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these fellows out if I can by not turning them over 
unless I have to,” or, Conley wrote, "in other 
words, I do not notify any one until their time is 
up."71 qn 1916, the J. Oswald Jones Detective Agency 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, inquired about an inmate. 
But this request only ignited Conley's protective 
wrath: "I don't wish to help any cheap Detective 
Agency. . .(that) catch(es) some poor devil who has 
made a mistake and is trying to help himself ."72 
Conley feigned ignorance about the party and bluntly 
informed the detective, "you would not get any 
information" even if he did know anything. 73 


While Conley displayed an interest in the prisoners' 
personal lives, he also made prison life more amenable. 
By 1899, he had established the prison brass band. 
Composed of prison inmates, it rehearsed daily, per- 
forming concerts for the inmates, the public, and 
giving sacred concerts for weekly religious services. 
Initially, some questioned the prisoners' musical 
talents and expressed open doubt regarding their 
ability to form a respectable band. Yet, within a 

few years, the Deer Lodge Prison Band deserved their 
well-earned reputation as an acceptable brass band. 
Conley extravagantly praised the prison band as "one 
of the finest musical organizations in the State mae 
Indeed, frequently many former band members success- 
fully pursued musical careers after their release from 
prison. 


Apparently, the prison's valuable assortment of musical 
instruments and the musical library were donated by 
William Andrews Clark. Clark also created a 

trust fund of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00) 
for the maintenance of a prison band, for musical 
instruction, and necessary musical equipment."7° The 
interest-bearing period on the trust fund commenced on 
July 1, 1928. Though the 24 to 30 piece band added 
pleasantly to the dreary life inside prison walls, it 
affected only a handful of inmates. 


Frank Conley and the Board of Prison Commissioners 


also established an educational school in 1895. The 
disciplines taught included English grammar, book-~ 
keeping, penmanship, typewriting, telegraphy, and 
photography. The ranks of the inmates supplied both 
the students and instructors. A contemporary news- 
paper account (1899) described the school accordingly: 


Figure 20: 


Prison band playing in yard 


It is rather unusual to see within prison 
walls hundreds of men of all ages and 
nationalities patiently mastering the 
various branches, from reading and spelling 
up to higher mathematics, to hear the 
click of typewriters and the hum of re- 
citation classes, interspersed with 

lessons in music, vocal and instrumental 
but this is what may be seen and heard 

in the state penitentiary. 76 


Thus by 1899, the two mainstays of prison life, the 
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prison band and the school, were established. With 
the exception of improved living quarters, 20 years 
passed before any other substantial improvements 

in prison life occurred. 


Yet, this rather idyllic account of an educational 
school buzzing with harmonious and hardworking inmates 
misrepresents and exaggerates the significance of the 
prison school. Neither Frank Conley nor the Com- 
missioners ever committed their energy or the state's 
resources to the Prison's educational facilities. 

By 1916 the school serviced approximately 40 students, 
and most of these inmate students were foreigners 
unable to read or write. Hence, the school addressed 
only the minimal needs of a few prisoners. 


The prison library, with its several thousand volumes, 
allowed some prisoners to pursue more advanced work. 
The majority of the books were fiction, though a few 
scientific and technical books were readily available, 
William A. Clark also donated many books to the 
library. Prisoners ran the library for the benefit 
of both the inmates and the prison guards. 


As expected, Conley carefully perused the library's 
offerings: 


As to the selection of the books we pur- 
chase I will say that I have been doing 
this myself and expect to continue along 
this line indefinitely. I might add that 
miscellaneous fiction comprises the most 
popular, therefore the most desirable 
reading matter for a prison. Socialist 
literature or any kind carrying a tinge 

of anarchism is absolutely prohibited. 

No discrimination whatever in the selec- 
tion of religious books or books pertaining 
to any specific cult. . .for a prisoner 
may study along these lines to his heart's 
content. 77 


Occasionally an unacceptable book eluded Conley's 
penetrating eye. Apparently an innocently titled 
book, the ARABIAN NIGHTS, contained lewd and obscene 
pictures. The librarian discovered this oversight, 
no doubt alerted by the book's sudden popularity. 
“When I looked at one volume that was enough for me 
and if some long-haired preacher or short-haired 
woman reformer came along," Conley feared, "I would 
have a lot of explaining to do." 78 Conley confessed 
to the Edward T. Kelly Publishing Company that "your 
book-agent slipped one over on me" as he returned the 
volume for a more acceptable replacement. /9 


The carpenter shop, shoe factory, and other shops pro- 
vided a limited opportunity to inmates to learn a 
technical skill or trade. In short, the educational 
and vocational training within the prison walls was 
found wanting. As noted, the equating of convict 
labor with prisoner rehabilitation at times worked 

to the detriment of the Prison as a whole. The almost 
exclusive reliance upon outside prison labor (road 
work) merely postponed the inevitable decision to 
upgrade the Prison's facilities. But the cost bene- 
fits, the impressive road work, the building con- 
struction by convict labor blinded Conley and the 
Prison Commissioners to the prison's inherent institu- 
tional flaws. 


During Conley's tenure these defects were undetected; 
and for good reason. In 1919 the construction of the 
prison theater marked the climax of Conley's dream to 
modernize the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. The theater 
was the first building devoted to the recreational and 
entertainment needs of the inmates. At the theater 
the prisoners enjoyed frequent movie showings, pro- 
fessional plays performed by touring troupes, prison 
band concerts, and weekly religious services. "I 
find," Conley reported, "that these shows have an 
excellent effect in maintaining the discipline of the 
institution. "80 Conley continued that "one of the 
penalties for an infraction of the rules is a loss of 
show privileges, and this the men are so anxious to 
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avoid that the general behavior is greatly improved. "81 
But with the demise of convict labor in the late 

1920s and early 1930s, the Montana prison system's 
flaws became evident, 


The Reign of Frank Conley 1890-1921: An Evaluation 
In 1920, the election of an energetic, progressive, 
and young reformer as governor of Montana sounded the 
death knell for Frank Conley. A man of Joseph 

Dixon's principles, prejudices, and temperament found 
an official association with Conley to be distasteful 
and immoral. By mid-April, 1921, on charges of misuse 
of state funds, Dixon relieved Conley of his duties 

as warden. For Conley, 30 years of public service 
came to an inglorious and bitter end. "I wanted to 
resign a long time ago," Conley wrote, "but I waited 
for the bolshevik Governor to put the can on me and 

he did it fine, but my date will come sometime.” 
Conley's dismissal and subsequent trial for mismanage- 
ment of prison funds sparked a political controversy 
which contributed to Dixon's defeat in 1922. Despite 
Conley's acquittal, charges of corruption, abuse of 
power, and personal aggrandizement have clouded his 
reputation and accomplishments. But even years of 
extensive research and reflection may never unravel 
the historical mystery of Conley's guilt or innocence. 
Fortunately, Conley's 30 year reign as warden welcomes 
evaluation. 


First and foremost, the actual existence of the old 
Deer Lodge Penitentiary can be attributed to Conley's 
efforts as warden. With only two exceptions, the 
inside administration building (1931-32) and the 
hospital-shop complex (1935), all the existing prison 
structures were constructed during Conley's reign. 
Indeed, Frank Conley's commitment to construction and 
innovations gave new life to a dormant institution. 
Conley introduced the practices of convict labor, road 
camps, and the honor system to the Deer Lodge Prison, 
Together with his building program, these innovations 


were instrumental in helping to alleviate the problems 
which confronted Conley in 1890. The problems of 
overcrowding and idleness were alleviated though 

never overcome. Conley upgraded the deplorable con- 
dition of the Prison and convict labor enabled the 
state to fund the necessary construction. 


With the massive construction effort of 1912, the Deer 
Lodge Prison truly came of age. In its day, the Prison 
enjoyed wide acclaim as a model institution. It had 
taken 22 years to accomplish, during which time Frank 
Conley and the Penitentiary had become one and the 
same. 


Warden Conley ensured the continued growth and survival 
of the Deer Lodge Prison, but left behind a serious 
problem. The state's reluctance to fund industrial 
facilities at the Prison, combined with Conley's heavy 
reliance on outside road camps and convict labor, pro- 
vided fertile ground for future problems. The practice 
of employing inamtes outside the prison walls merely 
postponed action on the problems of overcrowding and 
idleness inside the Prison. The Great Depression 
severely restricted the use of convict labor, which would 
present Frank Conley's successors with their greatest 
challenge. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE CONLEY ERA 1921-1935 


Transition 


On the evening of April 17, 1921, an era in prison 
administration passed at the Deer Lodge Penitentiary 
as M. W. Potter “entered upon the performance of (his) 
. . .duties as warden."1 Frank Conley's immediate 
successors, Potter, J. W. Cole, and Austin Middleton, 
accepted Conley's program of convict labor. These 
wardens relied upon road camps, construction crews, 
and prisoner trustees for needed projects and for 
prisoner rehabilitation. 


Despite some weaknesses, Conley bequeathed a solid 
basis for prison management to his successors. The 
Penitentiary's growth rested, in large part, on the 
actions and programs of future wardens and state offi- 
cials. Conley's achievements neither guaranteed con- 
tinued prosperity nor precluded the introduction of 
new policies. 


Warden Potter immediately recognized the Prison's 
shortcomings regarding its vocational opportunities 
and training for the inmates: 


Men come to me and beg for employment. 
We haven't work for all inside the walls 
but they are given a chance when their 
turn comes. . . To deprive them of 
this important factor of prison life 

is to transform them into hot beds of 
vice of the lowest type and make a 
clearing house for the insane asylum, 
with the destruction of body, mind, and 
morals. 2 


Thirty years passed before the citizens and state 
officials of Montana acknowledged this basic truth. 
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Under Potter's authority, prison work crews engaged 

in a variety of tasks during the 1920s. Some re- 
roofed the Prison's buildings, lookouts, and towers, 
and renovated the power house. Other prisoners 

either constructed the new ice and hog houses or 
worked at the Prison's brickyard or sawmill. The 
Prison shipped the brick to the state institutions at 
Warm Springs, Galen, and the Girls' Vocational School 
in Helena. The Prison also received a state contract 
to cut one million feet of lumber. Approximately 

60 men were engaged in road work. Some inmates 
finished the Ranch Superintendent's residence on the 
State Highway Ranch. According to Potter, “we farmed 
extensively during the past season on rented property; 
the state owning no farm land. We raised excellent 
crops of potatoes, cabbage, and all kinds of vegetables 
consumed at prison as well as hay and grain for our 
livestock."3 Potter also established a paint shop for 
state-owned vehicles. Yet Potter recognized the 
shortcomings of the Prison's industries. 


In 1921, “after visiting several industrial prisons," 
Potter “became convinced that these prisons were fifty 
years ahead of Montana's institutions."4 Potter ven- 
tured "to say that within a few years most of our 
prisons will be converted into educational and industrial 
institutions."5 The Warden recommended that the gover- 
nor appoint a committee of practical businessmen "to 
investigate the importance and feasibility of prison 
industries."© Potter considered the “active productive 
employment of our prisoner inmates" vital. "I believe," 
Potter reaffirmed, “it is absolutely necessary to the 
reformative principles of our penal laws."8 after 
three years of frustration, Potter resigned. 


J. W. Cole, Potter's replacement, achieved few, if any, 
further reformations. “There is a great need of 
improvement in the matter of education of the prisoners," 
Cole bemoaned, "as there is not now nor has there been 
in the past any definite policy regarding this phase of 
prison management ,"9 a defect Cole expected "to remedy 
in the near future."10 Cole's analysis of the Prison's 


industries merely echoed Potter's earlier complaint: 


About forty per cent of our population 
is employed on ranches and at road 
camp and in wood camps. This leaves 
sixty per cent unemployed. I wish to 
urge the necessity of providing employ- 
ment for this sixty per cent. We 
should have some prison manufacturies 
where these men would be compelled to 
work. A great many of the prisons in 
other states are self supporting, or 
nearly so. They are able to accom- 
plish this from the sale of the 
articles manufactured. If other 
states can do this, I cannot see why 
we should delay making a start to 
remedy this condition at our prison, 
and thus help to relieve the over- 
burdened taxpayer .11 


Within the year Cole resigned. 


In 1926, Governor J. E. Erickson depicted a dismal 
picture of prison employment: "While prisoners 
may be sentenced to ‘hard labor’ for a definite 
term, very few of them are put to work. Some," 
Erickson noted 


are employed on the farms in connection 
with the prison, where grain, hay and 
vegetables for the institution are 
grown, and at times a few are employed 
on road work in the counties. : 
Relatively the number so employed is 
very small. There have been attempts 
to establish industries at the prison, 
where all of the able-bodied men might 
be put to work--binder twine factory, 
etc.--but these have failed.12 


In 1926, the newly appointed warden, Austin B. 
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Middleton, also favored the development of the 

Prison's industries: "I would earnest recommend the 
making of license plates, pants, overalls and shirts 
for our own use and for the use of other institutions."13 
The Montana Legislative Assembly passed two appropri- 
ations bills in 1927 for that purpose. The legislature 
authorized $25,000.00 for the license plate factory 

and $15,000.00 for the garment factory.14 Middleton 
stripped the original Federal Penitentiary building 

of its cells. The north wing housed the garment fac- 
tory, while the auto license plate factory was in- 
stalled in the south wing. This first genuine effort 
to develop the Prison's industrial capabilities 
increased the prisoner work force by approximately 

50 inmates. Middleton envisioned the two prison 
industries operating at a profit. "But," Middleton 
declared, "even though we don't show a profit and can 
merely break even, it is a fine thing for men to be 
employed instead of being idle and to have the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade. "15 Thus, the installation 

of the garment and license plate factories marked a 
critical first step toward the goal of becoming a 
modern educational and vocational prison. Unfortunately, 
the oncoming Depression of the 1930s dealt these 
aspirations a crippling setback. 


Nevertheless, Middleton persisted in his efforts. From 
1931 to 1932, prison construction crews demolished the 
original Federal Penitentiary building. These crews 
erected the inside administration building in its place. 
By 1935, the hospital-industrial shop complex was 
finished. In addition to the hospital facility, the 
building housed the garment and auto license shops. 
But, by the mid-1930s the Prison felt the devastating 
effects of the Depression. Prison construction ground 
to a halt. The state curtailed the use of outside 
convict labor and refused to fund additional prison 
industry. To compound the crisis, desperate and job- 
less men soon swelled the Prison beyond its capacity. 
During the following three decades the Prison suffered 
a period of decline and stagnation. 


A Period of Decline: The 1930s-1940s 

For the next 20 to 30 years, prison conditions 
regressed dangerously. The Deer Lodge Prison was 
designed and suited for the early 1900s. Without 
renovation or expansion it was ill-equipped to with- 
stand modern pressures. Gradually prison and state 
officials abandoned their commitment to the voca- 
tional and work programs. As the Depression deepened 
and depleted state funds, a period of retrenchment 
commenced, lasting for over 30 years. The Prison 
evolved into strictly a maximum security or confine- 
ment prison. 16 Its population increased dramatically 
as the Depression limited the Prison's work programs 
and restricted its operations. 


In the four years from 1928 to 1931, the Prison's 
population increased from 441 to an astounding 721, 
an increase of 53 percent. Until World War II, the 
Prison incarcerated a yearly average of 500 inmates.17 
Concurrently, as millions of Americans and thousands 
of Montanans searched for work, any competition by 
convict labor became intolerable. Although it was 
within the legitimate powers of the Board of Prison 
Commissioners to allow outside construction work by 
prisoners, this work slowed to a trickle, then 
ceased. Outside trustees were restricted to prison 
ranch operations. 


By 1935, laws required that all "prison-made" goods be 
clearly stamped. On January 19, 1934, the Montana 
Legislature decreed that 


The sale in the open market in this 
state of all goods, wares and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or mined, 
wholly or in part, by convicts or 
prisoners of the state. . .is hereby 
prohibited, 18 


The legislature declared "sales in the open market" to 
“mean all sales made to the consuming public, through 
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the medium of stores, shops, sale offices, sale agents, 
or agencies, whether retail or wholesale."19 


In 1935, the auto license plate and garment factories 
were installed in the new hospital-industrial shop 
complex. Until 1942 this was the extent of the 
Prison's major industrial plants. In that year, the 
legislature authorized the warden "to establish at 

the Montana State Prison, a tannery."20 Eight thousand 
dollars was appropriated, but the Prison never con- 
structed the tannery. Consequently, as the Prison 
de-emphasized its industries, it shifted to a service- 
connected penitentiary, concentrating prisoner efforts 
on laundry, kitchen, or garment work, or only those 
industries directly connected to the Prison's opera- 
tional needs.2! ‘This policy aggravated prison 
idleness, as did overcrowding. 


A special Joint Committee of the 22nd Legislative 
Assembly investigated the Penitentiary in 1931. 
Despite a substantially positive report, the Committee 
universally deplored some of the Prison's physical 
plant. The 1896 cell house received particular criti- 
cism. "This building," the Committee reported, "is an 
eyesore to the state and is crying out in its filth 
and sanitary condition."22 Disgusted by its over- 
crowded condition and the incessant stench due to the 
bucket system, the Committee declared it a disgrace to 
civilization. The cell house represented almost half 
of the Prison's entire cell capacity and it remained 
operational until 1959. This indicates the reluc- 
tance and unwillingness to improve the Prison's 
facilities during the 1930s and 1940s. 


Confronted with the double crisis of acute over- 
crowding and sub-standard facilities, the once loosely- 
enforced Auburn or silent system re-emerged, thus 
regaining its status as the prominent mode of prison 
discipline at the Deer Lodge facility. The Joint 
Committee left this harrowing account of its pervasive- 
ness: 


The men file into the (dining) room 
when the gong sounds, with their 
arms crossed in front of them and 

in silence. They eat three times a 
day and seemed to observe the strict- 
est kind of obedience to prison 
regulations. They file in, approxi- 
mately 579 men, and sit on benches 
eight on a bench and two benches 
wide. They all sit facing the same 
way, looking into the throat of a 
formidable looking machine gun, 
perched on the top of a cage in 
front of the room. 23 


Inmates served the food in tin pans and though the 
Prison's restaurant lacked atmosphere and decor, 
its "food seemed very eatable."24 


The prisoners were “prohibited from communicating 
with each other in the dining room, in the bath- 
house, in line or in the north exercise walk."25 
The rules permitted low-level conservation between 
cellmates, no doubt due to overcrowding rather than 
to humanitarian concern. But a 9:00 p.m., every 
prisoner went to bed when "a profound silence must 
be observed from that time until the sound of the 
bell in the morning."26 Unlike Frank Conley and 
his immediate successors, prison officials of the 
1930s prohibited conversation during work: 


RULE 55 


When called upon to perform and labor 
they shall do so silently and dili- 
gently, and at all times conduct them- 
selves soberly, avoid all laughing and 
unnecessary noise, and to preserve 
entire silence except when it may be 
necessary to speak in relation to their 
wants, and in all such cases to speak 
in a low voice and respectful manner. 


They shall obey all orders promptly 
and not be allowed to make a negative 
reply, or make any excuse whatever. 27 


Prison guards forbade the inmates to "talk, laugh, 
run or jump in line at any time."28 


Strict enforcement of the Auburn system effectively 
silenced the inmates. Though largely undetected, 
these twenty years of retrenchment created festering 
sores and tensions which exploded resoundingly in 
the 1950s. 


The Prison in 1950 


Unless recent trends were reversed dramatically and 
immediately, the 1950s promised to be a traumatic 
decade. In 1958, the Montana Legislative Council 
investigated the Prison. Its general observations 
pertaining to the Prison's condition were evident in 
1950 although the investigation was not conducted 
until eight years later. The Committee delivered a 
harsh indictment: 


To summarize, not a single major physical 
facility at the Deer Lodge prison could be 
described as coming up to modern standards. 
Much of the prison is so antiquated, obsolete 
or limited in size that it is a positive 
detriment to basic correctional aims. Many 
facilities generally accepted as indispen- 
sable to modern prison operation do not 
exist at the Montana prison. To extensively 
repair or augment existing facilities would 
be nearly as expensive as building new ones. 
To expend much money for this purpose would 
be to buttress an outmoded and crumbling 
institution that should be abandoned at the 
earliest possible date. 29 


The Prison was “designed for custodial purposes only, 


with little or no thought given to rehabilitation. "30 
The Committee condemned the vocational training plan 
as "hit and miss," plagued by obsolete equipment and 
the mindless repetitive production of goods. With 
the exceptions of auto mechanics and upholstering, 
these plans were “only remotely related to genuine 
vocational training."3l Similar disarray and shoddi- 
ness characterized the institution's education, 
recreational, and athletic programs. The library's 
condition paralleled the Prison's plunge to mis- 
fortune. “After a first glance at what appears to 

be an adequate, extensive library," the Committee 
noted that "the poor quality and selection of the 
collection becomes apparent ."32 Most of the books 
carried copyrights dated between the late 1890s and 
early 1900s. In short, very little had improved 
since Frank Conley's tenure. The failure to re- 
plenish the library's treasury since 1920 symbolized 
30 years of neglect in prison policy. 


During World War II, the resultant decline in the 
Prison's population offered a brief respite from the 
critical problems of overcrowding and idleness. The 
post-war era brought an increase in the prison popu- 
lation. From a low level of 342 in 1945-1946, the 
population rose sharply to a staggering 584 by 1950.33 
Within five years, that figure increased by 90. 

Warden F. O. Burrell believed that with a new medium 
security prison the "overcrowded conditions at the 
prison. . .(would) be eliminated."34 Burrell failed 
to detect the storm clouds looming beyond the horizon. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THEE ISOS 


An Interlude to Tragedy 


Three decades of relative negligence since Frank 
Conley's dismissal had taken their toll. Once this 
insidious pattern of deterioration gained momentum, 
it required a superhuman effort to reverse. Yet an 
imminent crisis was not readily apparent. According 
to a 1955 newspaper account, the Prison was “no 
longer. . -merely a grey place of confinement where 
the only thing that occupied the inmate's mind is how 
much time he has to serve."1 The article praised the 
Prison's training and rehabilitation programs. The 
professions taught at the Prison included hospital 


Figure 22: Prison toy shop 


attendant, librarian, garment maker, janitor, florist, 
gardener, plumber, electrician, mechanic, musician, 
and rancher. Warden F. 0. Burrell neither recalled 
nor anticipated any major prison disturbance.2 Soon 
riots, violence, and tragedy would shatter this 
complacent attitude. 


For three days in February, 1957, three out-of-state 
wardens inspected the Prison. Joseph E. Ragan 
(Illinois), G. Norton Jameson (South Dakota), and 
Harry C. Tinsley (Colorado) extolled the Peniten- 
tiary's future while criticizing its present condition. 
They expressed an especially harsh criticism of its 
training programs: 


The immediate and rather serious problem 
of employment is concerned specifically 


Figure 21: Inmate leather crafts with the men confined within the prison 
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walls. These represent approximately 400 


such prisoners without sufficient work 
to keep them employed. Those who are 
assigned to industrial work do not have 
steady full-scale employment because of 
limitation of production orders. 


Idleness is a major plague to good 
penal operation. It is destructive 
to the individual both physically and 
mentally. At the bottom of every 
serious disturbance and unrest ina 
correctional institution, idleness 
always appears as a Major cause. . . 
Those institutions that operate on 

a full-employment program under cap- 
able prison management seldom are 
confronted with a major disciplinary 
problem.3 


Figure 23; License plate factory 


The wardens urged the Montana Legislature to repeal a 
1953 law which restricted prison-made goods exclusively 
to other penal and charitable institutions. "To 
provide ‘adequate employment' of prisoners the wardens 
urged legislation as of ‘utmost importance’ to permit 
use of prison products to every state institution, 
department, and political subdivision."4 


The Prison already produced shoes for the Miles City 
Industrial School, refurbished furniture for the state- 
house, and annually provided Christmas toys for the 
state's needy children. But the wardens deemed these 
admirable efforts as insufficient. Their industrial 
proposal included a knitting mill, bookbindery, paint 
factory, canning factory, and an increase of output 

in the auto license and garment factories. 
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Figure 24: Ranch headquarters 


The wardens declared that the recent “purchase (1953) 
of the 33,000 acre ranch (was). . .very commendable." 


Consequently, "Montana," the wardens asserted, “has 

a potential that is beyond most states" regarding its 
penitentiary.© The wardens added that "every thought 
and movement should be directed toward locating on 
this ranch (present site of Deer Lodge Penitentiary) 
the complete prison setup of the state." In effect, 
the wardens declared the Deer Lodge Prison outdated 
and beyond saving. "To modernize the old Deer Lodge 
dungeon," according to the LEWISTOWN DAILY NEWS, 
“would be to shoe a dead horse. "8 Unfortunately, 
until the state constructed a new prison, this “dead 
horse" had to function as a modern penitentiary. 


View of prison ranch 


Figure 25: 


The "bloodless riot" of 1957 exposed the Prison's 
hidden turmoil. “Unfortunate as these disturbances 
were," the Montana Legislative Council reported, 
“they have had the effect of making transparently 
clear the necessity of a reappraisal of Montana's 


correctional system and the need for immediate 
remedial action."9 For almost 15 hours, about 80 
prisoners controlled the cell blocks and the inside 
administration building. To quell the riot prison 
officials promised to improve prison conditions. 
Thus alerted, state and prison authorities publicly 
acknowledged the Prison's deplorable state and 
recommended the construction of a new penitentiary. 
"The day is not too far distant," Governor J. Hugo 
Aronson noted, “when the entire State Prison will 
have to be moved from its present location to the 
outskirts of Deer Lodge."10 


The Board of Prison Commissioners quickly authorized 
an official investigation of the disturbance. Kenyon 
J. Scudder, a respected Los Angeles penologist and 
member of the Osborne Committee, headed the prison 
probe. "This is not pleasant to hear," Scudder testi- 
fied, “but your Deer Lodge (Penitentiary) has been 
considered a black spot for a good many years. "11 
Scudder refused to "sugar-coat" his appraisal of the 
Penitentiary: 


I found that the facilities there were 
exceedingly poor, the building (and). . . 
the equipment. -antiquated; there is no 
school or vocational classes. 


The old cell block is just like a dungeon. 
Old concrete tombs, that's what they are; 
no running water, the old bucket system. 
The second cell block was built in 1912 
and it wasn't much better except that it 
has a toilet and running water 12 


Scudder forewarned that Montana was "sitting on a 
powder keg and. -mMight as well face it." He 
recommended more recreational areas, better hospital 
care, and industrial training. 


Attorney General Forrest H. Anderson believed that 


“the danger of another disturbance is not imminent."14 
Anderson considered the situation "bad but not hope- 
less," as he outlined a program of prison reform. 
Anderson cited the following program as an indication 
of progress: 


Substitution of a more efficient food service. 
Establishment of an exercise yard inside the 
walls. 

Installation of cell lighting facilities by 
which prisoners can read and work during off 
hours. 

Establishment of a disciplinary committee to 
insure against abuse of authority by cus- 
todial personnel. 

Establishment of an inmate council where 
prisoners can air their complaints and 

expose inflammatory conditions before they 
result in a prison disturbance. 

Enactment of certain security measures 
recommended by Scudder and the out-of-state 
wardens who visited the prison in February. 
Possible acceleration of construction on the 
medium security buildings located on the 
prison farm in order to reduce pressure at 
the prison itself and afford an opportunity 
for increased inmate employment. 
Establishment of prison classification and 
segregation system to increase security, 
better utilize inmate occupation skills, 
establish the basis for an effective rehabili- 
tation system and lay the groundwork for 
successful parole. 

Hiring of skilled professional personnel to 
implement the classification, segregation sys- 
tem and assist the warden generally. 
Appointment by the Board of Prison Commis- 
sioners of an advisory committee of prominent 
citizens to maintain a continuing impartial 
evaluation of prison operation and progress. 
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Anderson hoped that these reforms and continued 
vigilance regarding prison reforms would avert 

future disturbances. But if this program failed, 
Anderson feared that "the state prison is in for more 
trouble, probably more serious than already experi- 
enced."1© The reforms noted failed to address the 
fundamental issue: Deer Lodge needed a new prison. 
Neither the inmates nor the community of Deer Lodge 
endorsed the suggested measures. 


During the fall of 1957, an inmate, William Arthur 
Brown, escaped and abducted a local resident, Laura 
Shafford. Eventually Brown released Shafford before 
the police apprehended him in Idaho. This fright- 
ening incident outraged the entire Deer Lodge communi- 
ty. On October 28, 1957, local farmers gathered at 
a favorite tavern-country store to form the Citizens 
Protective Association of Deer Lodge Community. 
Having lost their faith in the prison authorities, 
the farmers vowed to provide "maximum security to 
the citizens of the area" and to arm accordingly.17 
Citizen fear increased during a sitdown strike by 
275 inmates on January 27, 1958. 


Attorney General Anderson expressed dismay with Warden 
Burrell's "failure. .to cope with the prison prob- 
lem. "18 Consequently, on February 20, 1958, Warden 
Burrell resigned, with State Highway Patrolman William 
Benson temporarily replacing him as warden. The 
LEWISTOWN DAILY NEWS pronounced the Prison "a disgrace 
to the State and to our civilization” and feared that 
"a century of neglect cannot be corrected overnight ."19 


"Tf there is going to be peace at Deer Lodge,” Attorney 
General Anderson warned, "we must bring the prison 

out of the nineteenth century in a hurry ."20 This 
unenviable task fell upon the shoulders of Floyd 
Powell. A widely respected prison reformer and deputy 
warden from Wisconsin State Penitentiary, Powell was 
appointed warden on March 4, 1958. Throughout Montana 


newspapers praised Governor Aronson's decision, "The 
appointment of a qualified trained penologist who 
understands a prison's unique problems is. «a good 
beginning. "21 


The LEWISTOWN DAILY NEWS' plea to "maintain this 
momentum of reform” was indicative of the high expec- 
tations aroused by Powell's appointment. Unfortunate- 
ly, the momentum engineered by years of indifference 
and disregard proved impossible to stem. Powell's 
gallant effort came to naught. Though Powell was 
aware of the limitations imposed by the antiquated 
Prison, he persevered against immeasurable odds. 


The new warden immediately recognized that "the 
industry buildings at the prison are not equipped to 
do what they should, especially in the field of 
training."22 Based on the standard of an eight hour 
work-day, the Legislative Council estimated that 40 
to 50 percent of the inmates were idle, and that much 
of the work was “repetitive, unproductive, and impro- 
vised purely for the purpose of providing '4obs.'"23 
Hence, Powell favored the construction of a new prison 
over an extensive renovation of the old Penitentiary. 
During the early months of 1958, the Montana Legisla- 
tive Council conducted a thorough investigation of 
the Penitentiary. Their report was based on: 


The assumption and the idea that ultimately 
the entire prison now located in the town 
of Deer Lodge will be permanently trans- 
ferred to a site on the Prison Ranch. The 
newly-acquired land, which consists of 
about 33,000 acres, offers great potential 
for construction of an adequate prison con- 
taining all of the facilities required to 
operate a correctional system in keeping 
with the modern concepts of penology.24 


During September, 1958, the Prison Commissioners and 
the Montana Legislative Council's Prison Subcommittee 
joined with Powell and Aronson to support plans for 
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a new prison, On November 8, 1958, the State of 
Montana was granted a Federal loan of $6,673,438.00 
for a new penitentiary. "The planning made possible 
by this grant," Attorney General Anderson proclaimed, 
“will enable us to establish a coordinated and 
comprehensive plan for building a modern prison."25 


The 1959 Prison Riot 


While the prospects for a future prison brightened, 
the immediate situation remained bleak. This question 
haunted prison officials: Could "Floyd E. Powell. 
revive an institution which has been deteriorating for 
30 or 40 years?"26 Years later, Powell recalled that 
“the prison was a tension-ridden, overcrowded, dis- 
organized mess--a powder keg set to explode at the 
slightest provocation."27 


"Time is running out," a local newspaper warned, "The 
smoke we see arising occasionally from Deer Lodge 
comes from a volcano."28 On April 16, 1959, the 
volcano erupted. At approximately 4:00 in the after- 
noon Jerry Myles and Lee Smart, Jr. led about 12 other 
inmates in a desperate escape attempt. At that time 
“convicts snatched a 30-30 rifle from the catwalk in 
each cell block (and) overpowered the prison guards ."29 
Simultaneously Myles gained access to the deputy 
warden's office in the inside administration building. 
Guard William C. Cox remembered that Myles requested 
pills for his migraine headache. "I went into the 
office," Cox recalled, "to get the medicine for Myles 
and while I was getting the medicine Myles rushed by 
and threatened (Deputy Warden Theodore Rothe) . 

with a knife."39 Rothe fended off the knife assault 
with a plywood letter file box. Suddenly a rifle 

shot pierced the air, felling Rothe in a pool of 
blood. Lee Smart fired the fatal shot. At gun and 
knife point, Myles and Smart forced Cox to inform 
Powell that trouble was brewing. As Powell rushed 
into the office he became easy prey for Myles and Smart. 
With a knife to the warden's back, the rebellious 


inmates shackled Powell to the bars. Suddenly, after 
a three-hour ordeal, an inmate wielding a meat cleaver 
shouted, "I will cut the throat of the first (convict) 
. . .that touches the warden."3! Then Earl Howard 
Jackson, serving eight years for burglary, managed to 
free Powell and escape to safety. But 18 prison 
employees and five "stool-pigeon" inmates remained 
inside as hostages. The convicts shoved the hostages 
into the cells. As the National Guard and the Highway 
Patrol surrounded the Prison, Myles threatened to 

kill the hostages if the cell blocks were stormed. A 
ghastly death was planned. Myles threatened to burn 
the hostages alive with bottles of naphtha, or Molotov 
cocktails. Chris Pletan, a prison guard released for 
diabetes, muttered that "they mean business. They're 
not fooling."32 


"I hold all the aces (hostages)," taunted Myles over 
the loud speaker, "so you will play my game."33 For 
the next 36 hours an unbearable tension hovered about 
the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. Families nervously 
awaited word about their loved ones. The National 
Guard and police watched helplessly. Governor 
Aronson refused to negotiate: 


(I am). . .standing firm on my original 
statement that I have no intention to 
go to Deer Lodge or to talk to any of 
the rebellious convicts until order has 
been restored, all hostages released 
unharmed and the convicts back in their 
cells. 34 


Subsequently, Myles released Walter Jones, the 
Prison's sociologist and a hostage, to act as medi-~ 
ator. If Jones failed to return, the convicts 
would kill the remaining hostages. A visibly 
shaken Jones warned that the captive hostages 

“are all set up to be killed, some will be hanged. 

I am going back in."35 As the negotiations stalled, 
an already explosive situation intensified. Myles 
announced: 
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We're not fighting for today, but for 
the next guy who comes in here. The 
governor won't listen to us, he never 
will. They give us everything on a 
string and then take everything away 
from us one at a time. 36 


Thus cornered, prison and state officials approved 
a daring and drastic plan. 


By late Friday night, April 17, riot-control offi- 
cials discovered that the ringleaders were in the 
northwest tower of the 1912 cell block, with the 
hostages crowded into two northwest cells on the 
third tier. They decided to strike. 


The National Guard, assisted by the Highway Patrol, 
devised a strategy to isolate the rebellious inmates 
from the hostages. From the wall outside the north- 
west tower the Guard stationed Sargeant Wall, armed 
with a bazooka. Bazooka shots fired by Wall would 
be followed by constant machine-gun fire from 
Highway Patrolman Robert Zaharko. From a point on 
the north wall near the northeast tower, Zaharko 
would unleash a fusillade of bullets through the 
cell block's window, thus sealing off the ringleaders 
into the northwest tower. Then in rapid succession, 
seven teams led by National Guard officers would 
storm the prison. 


In the early hours of Saturday morning, a bazooka 
shot shattered the uneasy calm which shrouded the 
Prison. "The first I knew that something was up," 

a hostage later recalled, "was when an explosion 
sounded, showering glass all over us. Then there was 
Machine gun fire."3’ Then the seven teams led by 
Lt. Colonel EL ¢. Ellsworth, Lt. Colonel) RomGc. 
Kendall, Major Hugh McElwain, Captain Reuben Dwight, 
Captain Dale Dahlgren and others stormed the Prison. 
Warden Powell participated in this initial charge. 
George Axtell recollected that: "We could hear 
shots of the guardsmen, They entered the hospital. 


Then they escorted us along the walls of the building 
to the women's quarters and out a back gate. "38 All 
the hostages escaped unharmed. 


As the first bazooka blast sounded, Myles was digging 
an escape tunnel from the 1912 cell block towards the 
north wall. Caught unawares, Myles rushed to the 
tower. Thus trapped in the northwest tower and 
facing imminent recapture, Lee Smart apparently mur- 
dered Jerry Myles shortly before committing suicide. 


The Boss-Con System 


Prisoner discontent regarding idleness and overcrowd- 
ing combined with the desperate desire to escape: 
these are the common reasons given to explain the 
prison outburst. But an equally valid explanation 
is often ignored. As noted, the Prison experienced 
a dramatic increase in population immediately 
following World War II. Concurrently, the Prison 
suffered a cut in full-time, qualified employees. 

In 1950 the Prison employed a total of 62 staff 
personnel, or a ratio of 9.6 prisoners per employee. 
This figure far exceeded the national average of 
6.4.39 By 1957 the ratio jumped to 14 prisoners per 
employee before dropping to 7.5 by May l, 195840 


After the July, 1957 disturbance, the Montana Legis- 
lative Council concluded that "at the very core of 
the recent disturbances. -was the personnel situa- 
tion."41 the Council added that "only. . backward 
and poorly administered institutions" provide fertile 
ground "where ‘rackets,' 'gangs,' and powerful ‘con 
bosses' are rife within the inmate community. "42 
Consequently, "incompetent personnel are dominated 
by the corrupting influences of the convict system. 
Such was the case at Deer Lodge throughout the 
1950s. 
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The de-emphasizing of prison industries, concurrent 
with staff reductions and increased population, 
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severely pressed the institution's limited man- 
power. Consequently, the prison authorities could 
provide only outside perimeter security, leaving 
the convicts themselves to run the service-con- 
nected industries. In effect, by the early 1950s 
inside the prison walls the prisoners were kings. 


Ringleaders or “boss-cons" dominated the inmates, 

the service industries, and the prisoners' concession 
(i.e., leather work) operations. "Boss-cons" profited 
both financially and by an increase in prestige. 
During this period shakedowns of prisoner cells 

ceased and alleged drug trafficking and homosexual 
activity reached crisis proportions. Jerry Myles 

was a boss-con. 


When Floyd Powell arrived in Deer Lodge he immediately 
initiated a policy designed to break the “boss-con" 
system. Deputy Warden Theodore Rothe spearheaded 

this drive. As this crack-down verged upon success, 
the 1959 prison riot occurred. 44 


As if to confirm the Prison's demise, on August 17, 
1959, an earthquake damaged the 1896 cell house. By 
week's end, prison officials authorized the demolition 
of the old structure. The loss of the cell block 
further exacerbated the Prison's overcrowded condition. 
Attorney General Anderson maintained that "trying to 
keep 20th century hoodlums in a 19th century jail" 

was impossible. 45 He offered an apt analogy: "This 
is like trying to run a zoo with the elephants in 
monkey cages and the monkeys in elephant cages, in 
which case you can't control either the monkeys or 

the elephants."46 Accordingly, Warden Powell renewed 
his campaign for a new prison. 


On November 8, 1960, Montana voters dealt Powell's 
dream a severe setback. By a margin of 120,749 to 
78,281, the voters rejected the Prison's five million 
dollar bond issue. In 1961, Governor Donald G. 
Nutter declared a moratorium on all new construction 
of state buildings. That same year the legislature 


cut the Prison's budget by $500,000.00. Reductions 

in the educational and industry programs and staff 
accompanied this cut. By February, 1962, a distraught 
and frustrated man, Powell tendered his resignation, 
effective immediately. Although Powell's crusade 

to inaugurate a new era failed, ultimately the 
citizens and public officials of Montana recognized 
the need for a new prison. 


Figure 27: Administration and 1896 cell house, 
Ca ego 


Figure 26: Hospital and north yard, ca. 1955 


Figure 28: View of yard and structures, ca. 1955 
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CHAPTER V 


EPILOGUE 


A New Prison is Approved 


After the citizens of Montana resoundingly rejected 
the five million dollar bond issue in 1960, the Prison 
entered a ten-year period of retrenchment. Warden 
Ellsworth and most prison officials were reluctant to 
procure the political clout and support necessary to 
build a new prison.! 


During late 1959 and early 1960, the Prison felt the 
reverberations of the recent riot and earthquake. The 
demolition of the 1896 cell house heightened the Pri- 
son's dire need for new facilities. The dining room 
in the administration building and the outside carpen- 
ter shop were converted into inmate dormitories. 
Maximum security cells were built in the auto license 
plate factory. Clearly, these innovations failed 

to address the Prison's fundamental needs. Montana 
needed a new prison. 


From 1969 to 
institution. 


1971, Warden Estelle lobbied for a new 
When he left in 1971, both the legisla- 
ture and the governor's office were primed to support 
construction of a new facility.2 Indeed, in 1971, 
“the legislature. .earmarked $3.8 million" for its 
construction.32 The means of funding was left unre- 
solved. Within a year, Governor Forrest Anderson 
proposed using $3.8 million of Federal revenue-sharing 
money .4 For the next year, debate centered upon the 
merits of a regional system versus a state centralized 
prison at Deer Lodge. By March, 1973, the legislature 
approved Anderson's plan. Construction of the new 
penitentiary commenced in late fall, 1974. 


Meanwhile, the old Deer Lodge Penitentiary prepared 
for its demise. Warden Roger W. Crist considered its 
continued operation too costly. "The intent," Crist 
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announced, “is to completely abandon the old facility > 


But until the new prison was completed, the old Prison 
remained an essential part of Montana's penal system. 
Unfortunately, during this transitional period, disas- 
ter struck once again. 


The Prison Theater Fire 


The night's raw wind pierced through Frank Thompson's 
clothes as he conducted his nightly rounds. Suddenly 
Thompson noticed smoke rising from the prison theater. 
He immediately called Correctional Sargeant William J. 
Wilz for assistance. For approximately two and a half 


Riguaes 29): 


Montana State Prison Fire Department 


hours the fire smouldered and burned undetected. By 
the time Thompson and Wilz arrived inside the theater, 
the fire had reached an advanced stage. The time: 


11:45 p.m., December 3, 1975. Four hours earlier 
approximately 200 inmates were eating popcorn and 
drinking soda as they watched "The Odessa File." 


Thompson and Wilz observed flames shooting up from the 
southwest corner of the stage area. One of the stage 
curtains erupted into flames as the fire spread to 

the roof. The heavy concentration of smoke forced 
Wilz to withdraw. He then rushed out and hooked the 
fire cart to the hydrant in front of the theater. 

By this time prison officials had alerted the Deer 
Lodge City Fire Department. 


Exceptionally thick smoke hindered the men's gallant 
efforts. Two officers, James Burdette and John 
Dunkin, fitted with breathing apparatus, thought 
they had extinguished the blaze, but heavy smoke 
filtering from a small vent (southwest corner) indi- 
cated otherwise. By the time the Deer Lodge fire 
truck arrived, it was too late. By 4:00 p.m. the 
fire had gutted the magnificent structure. Prison 
authorities suspected arson, but this was never proven. 
The fire destroyed former warden Frank Conley's 
proudest achievement. 


A prison shakedown followed. The discovery of contra- 
band and dangerous weapons prompted Warden Crist to 
reopen "Old Max." The maximum security unit (formerly 
the women's headquarters) had been shut down for 

three years. New portable flush toilets were installed 
for the 12 new residents. 


Prison officials hoped that the need to renovate the 
old Territorial Prison's ancient facilities would be 
eliminated once a new prison was completed in 1974. 
Overcrowding at both penal facilities delayed the 
abandonment of the former site until additional cell 
houses could be added to the new institution. Final 
additions to the new penal institution west of Deer 
Lodge were completed on September 5, 1979, at which 
time the moving of prisoners was started. All 325 
had left the old Penitentiary by September 24, 1979, 
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and were incarcerated in the new facility. 


On duly 8, 1973, a newsman had questioned Warden 
Roger Crist about the old Prison's future. "My 

best guess," Crist replied, "is that it will probably 
end up being some sort of museum."© ‘The old Montana 
Prison at Deer Lodge could suffer a worse fate. 


ORV URE 
Al OO 


NON-EXISTING STRUCTURES 


Non-Existing Structure A (Original Penitentiary 
Building: North Wing, Middle 
Building, and South Wing) 


I. North Wing 


On January 22, 1867, the United States Congress 
authorized Montana to set aside $40,000 for the 
construction of a Territorial prison. The Federal 
government's plans entailed a penitentiary building 
which would house two wings of cell blocks (north 
and south) and a central or middle administration 
building. But financial constraints forced the 
Superintendent of Construction and Building, Dr. 
Armistead Mitchell, to devise a modified plan. 
Mitchell proposed building only one wing (north) 

of the proposed penitentiary. Yet even this large- 
scale reduction proved unsatisfactory. Lack of 
funds compelled Mitchell to delete the proposed 
second and third tiers of cells. The Interior 
Department endorsed Mitchell's plan and specified 
that the wing be 70 feet 2 inches by 44 feet 4 
inches from outside wall to inside wall. Each cell 
measured 6 feet by 8 feet with ceilings 8 feet in 
height. The cells totaled 14, one of which served 
as a bathroom with wash and toilet facilities. 


On June 2, 1870, Contractor George McBurney laid 
the cornerstone for the north wing. McBurney 
completed the construction by early October. In 
August, 1874, Congress authorized an appropriation 
to complete 14 additional cells. This gave the 
Prison 28 cells and the capability to house 56 
inmates. Between 1890 and 1892, the State Board of 
Prison Commissioners authorized the erection of a 
third tier of wooden cells for the north wing. 

The cells had grated doors, were lined with sheet 
iron, and had a capacity of 42. 


II. Middle Building 


Not until October, 1884, did Congress award a con- 
tract for the construction of the central portion 

of the original Penitentiary. The central building 
served as the guards‘ sleeping and dining quarters, 
the warden's office, and the visitors’ reception 

room. James W. Mills, Superintendent of Construction, 
assigned a Helena firm, McConnell & McDeritt, to 
construct the 35 by 50 foot, three-storied stone 
building. McConnell & McDeritt finished the job 
within six months. 


III. South Wing 


On March 3, 1885, Montana Territory received a 
Congressional appropriation of $35,000 to complete 
the Federal Penitentiary. Once again Mills granted 
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Figure 30: Original Territorial Penitentiary building. 
Constructed 1870-1885 
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the contract to McConnell & McDeritt. By spring, 
the firm constructed the south wing of the Peniten- 
tiary. The 68 by 40 foot, three-storied structure 
contained a three-tier block of brick cells. The 
cells numbered 42, thus giving the structure the 
capacity for 84 inmates. 


IV. Changes in Use 


According to the 1914 Annual Report, 


The old federal prison which was built 
in 1870, and which contained 48 cells, 
being very unsanitary and ill-arranged 
for present-day requirements, was re- 
modeled by removing all the cells and 
making three separate floors which are 
now used as work shops by the carpen- 
ters, plumbers, tinsmiths, tailors, 
shoemakers and others.} 


In 1927 the Montana State Legislative Assembly passed 
two bills which collectively appropriated $40,000 to 
install an auto license plate and state garment fac- 
tory at the Penitentiary. The 1929 Sanborn Insurance 
Map indicates that the original penitentiary building 
incorporated these two factories. The north wing 
housed the garment factory, and the south wing housed 
the license plate factory. 


In 1931 a prison committee determined that the original 
Federal Penitentiary "now (stood) in the way of progress 
at the institution. "2 Accordingly, the structure was 
demolished, to be replaced by the inside administration 
building between 1931 and 1932. 


Non-Existing Structure B (Wooden Fence) 


Sometime between 1875 and 1877 the United States 
Marshall, W. F. Wheeler, authorized the erection of 
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a wooden wall about the prison yard. the 12-foot 
high board fence enclosed a 300 square foot area. 
During 1890, a June windstorm blew down two sides 
of the wall. With new lumber and fence posts, 
prison crews repaired the fence. In 1893, the now- 
existing stone wall replaced the wooden fence. 


Non-Existing Structure C (Kitchen) 


Prior to 1890, the prison kitchen consisted of a 
series of log frame buildings. Two of these struc- 
tures burned in 1882 and in 1885. In 1890, prison 
officials determined that such an ever-present fire 
hazard could no longer be tolerated. According to 
prison officials, "the maintaining of a wooden 
building for a kitchen which was erected alongside 
of and against the north wing of the prison, was a 
standing menace against the safety and security of 
the other buildings, and as well the prisoners 
therein confined."3 Consequently, a brick building, 
20 by 24 feet, was erected. The building had a 
stone foundation and, inside, a kitchen with a 

10 by 14 foot oven with a baking capacity suffi- 
cient to feed 600 persons. The kitchen was replaced 
by a more modern facility in 1912. 


Non-Existing Structure D (Dining Room) 


During the spring of 1890 a dining room, 20 by 30 
feet, was built directly south of the south wing. 
But "owing to the increase of prisoners it was deemed 
necessary to construct a larger dining room, and 
accordingly in September 1891, the old one was moved 
to a building which is 150 feet southwest of the 
south wing of the prison."4 Construction crews en- 
larged the building by 30 feet, giving the structure 
a dimension of 20 by 60 feet, with a seating capacity 
of 230. 


Non-Existing Structure E (Hospital) 


In 1890 a small log hospital, 16 by 30 feet, was 
constructed. The building contained a physician's 
office, storage room, and an operating table. 


Non-Existing Structure F (Dining Room-Hospital) 


"Supplying a long-felt want,” the 1895 prison report 
states, 


The wooden shacks and buildings which 
contained the tailor-shop, shoe shop, 
meat shop, laundry shop, etc. have been 
torn down and replaced by a comfortable, 
two-story brick building, the second 
floor of which contains a good well- 
ventilated hospital, also a dining- 
room sufficient to accomodate 425 
prisoners at one time.> 


The building was two stories high, 150 feet by 40 feet 
in width, with a projecting center portion which was 
40 feet by 50 feet deep, the whole covering an area 

of 6,800 square feet. 


The foundation walls were of granite, three and a half 
feet thick and from four to five feet deep. Red brick 
was used for the superstructure and then pointed off 
with white mortar. 


Window and door sills, caps, copings, battlements, 
and trimmings were white granite. All partitions 
were brick, resting on granite foundations. The 
floor of the first story was partly stone flagging, 
from three to five inches in thickness, laid in 
cement; and partly brick paving, with a covering 
of cement an inch and a half in thickness. 


The north end of the building was occupied by the 
women’s department and contained three rooms on the 
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first floor, with a staircase leading to three 
rooms and a bathroom on the second floor. A 

16 inch brick firewall running through the roof 
separated this department from the balance of 
the building. 


The annual report stated that the first story of 
the building proper was 12 feet high and contained a: 


RRQUEC ms. 


Dining room-hospital constructed 1895 


Store Room, 684 square feet 

Butcher Shop, 494 square feet 

Tailor and Shoe Shop, 1,102 square feet 

Blacksmith, Tin and Carpenter Shop, 1,102 
square feet 

Wash House, 988 square feet 

Kitchen, 1,140 square feet 


The second floor housed a dining hall, 38 by 104 feet 


93,952 square feet), with ceiling 15 feet high. joined to the boiler room. Prison officials con- 


A large elevator connected this dining hall with the verted the boiler room to a laundry and band room, 
kitchen below. A separate staircase on the south end including a guards' bath, boiling vats, and a drying 
of the building led to the hospital, 20 by 30 feet in room. The original dining room was converted to a 
size, with a doctor's office and drug room connecting. tailor shop and other industrial arts facilities. 


The kitchen was enlarged when the two buildings 
(dining room complex and old boiler room) were ad- 
joined. In addition, the building housed a tin 
shop, storage room, and barber and tailor facilities 
for the guards. 


Non-Existing Structure H (1896 Cell Block) 


Operations commenced on the new building on May 9, 
1895, with the laying out of the site. Excavations 
for the foundations began on May 11, 1896. The 

4 dimensions of the building were detailed as follows: 


Figure 32: Inmate cooks in kitchen 


On the south end of the main building, but not con- 
necting with the building, was a bakery, one story 
high, with a furnace, the oven of which measured 

14 by 14 feet on the inside. Included in this 
building was a flour storeroom, 6 by 16 feet, and 

a kneading room, 10 by 20 feet in size. 


Non-Existing Structure G (Dining Room) 


The dining room was renovated in 1912. Walls and 
ceilings were relined with ornamental metal, and a 
terrazzo floor was laid throughout. Terrazzo is 
composed of Portland cement and marble chips of 
various colors, reinforced with steel bars. The 
surface is ground down to a glass-like finish. 

The entire structure housed the prison barber, laun- 
dry, library, bath house, kitchen, and bakery .6 


Between 1912 and 1929 the building was expanded and Figure 33: 1896 cell block 
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‘ 


Length outside, 187 feet 3 inches 
Length inside, 183 feet 1 inch 
Width outside, 49 feet 8 inches 
Width inside, 45 feet 6 inches 
Height, 40 feet 6 inches 


The building was divided into two compartments, 

the men's quarters and the youths' quarters, and 
these were separated by a division wall running 
from the foundations to the roof of the building, 
the wall being of brick, one foot nine inches thick. 
The wall was solid from floor to roof, not having 
doors, windows or openings of any kind in it, 

thus shutting off communication between the two 
compartments. 


The men's quarters contained four tiers of cells, 

32 cells to each tier, a total of 128 cells having 
a capacity of two to each cell, or a total of 256 
prisoners. The size of the compartment was 142 feet 
8 inches in length, 45 feet 6 inches in width, and 
36 feet 1 inch in height. The youths’ quarters 
contained two tiers of cells, eight cells to each 
tier, for a total of 32 prisoners. The size of the 
compartment was 38 feet 8 inches in length, 45 feet 
6 inches in width. The dimensions of all cells 
within the cell block were 6 feet wide, 8 feet long, 
and 7 feet 4 inches high. 


The furnishing of cut stone for the cell house 
required the establishment of a camp for the pri- 
soners near the quarry on the farm of aMr. LeMontague. 
Conley and McTague rented this farm with the under- 
standing that whatever rock and timber were necessary 
for the new building were to be taken from this farm 
at an expense of $25.00 to the state. The stone used 
in the construction of the building was taken from 
this farm. The stone thus used was not regularly 
quarried, but immense boulders were split and broken 
on the ground, and these large pieces were loaded on 
wagons by means of a derrick and hauled to the Prison, 
Then they were dressed into sizes and shapes as 
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required. The number of square feet of cut stone 
used was 8,533. 


Conley and McTague furnished free of expense to the 
state two ox teams, one of three yoke and one of 

four yoke, with two large ore wagons and a trail wagon 
to each out- 
fit. These 
were used 
to haul the 
rock from 
the quarry 
to the Pri- 
son, a dis- 
tance of 
three and a 
half miles. 
The number 
of wagon 
loads of 
rock hauled 
was 270. 


William 
Gallus, a 
prisoner 
committed 
to the Pen- 
itentiary 
from Custer 
County, had 
charge of 
the work of 
quarrying 
the rock, 
and he proved 
to be effi- 
cient and trustworthy. The number of men employed in 
and about the quarry was 12, who worked a total number 
of 1,260 days. There was one guard employed who 
worked a total number of 168 days at a cost of $357.50. 


Figure 34: Interior of 1896 cell block 


When acquiring stone for the foundation, it was found Non-Existing Structure I (Cold Storage Plant) 
expedient to use local boulders since the cost of 


imported rock proved to be too expensive. Conley and The cold storage plant was constructed in 1912 
McTague located a quarry on the line of the Montana and 1913. It had a capacity of 700 quarter of 
Union Railway near Kohr's Siding, six and a half miles beef. An ammonia plant was installed within the 
from Deer Lodge. Twenty-six carloads of rock were cold storage plant with the capacity to make 
quarried there. The freight from Kohr's Siding to 37 tons of ice per day. 


Deer Lodge was $195.00. The number of pieces of stone 
used in the foundations of this building was 685. The 
number of men employed in and about this quarry was 16, 
who worked a total number of 288 days. There was one 
guard employed, who worked a total number of 19 days 
AtwamcOSit Ob 6539.52). 


The building was demolished after a crack developed 
in the structure during the 1959 earthquake. 
(Please see Appendix D for the Superintendent's 
Report.) 


Figure 36: Interior of cold storage plant 
constructed 1912 


Non-Existing Structure J (Sidewalks and Lampposts) 


Between 1912 and 1913 convict crews laid approxi- 
mately 8,000 square feet of concrete sidewalks 
outside and inside the prison walls. Cast iron 
lampposts were erected at intervals around two 
sides of the Prison for lighting and security pur- 


poses. / The exterior cast iron lampposts still 
Figure 35: Demolition of cell block 1959 remain on the east and north sides. 
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Non-Existing Structure K (Smokestack) 


During 1912 and 1913, a 115-foot high brick smoke- 
stack, reinforced with steel, was constructed in 
connection with the boiler room. The boiler room 
was constructed sometime between 1894 and 1912. 


Non-Existing Structure L (Storehouse) 


The storehouse was built in 1912 to store flour, 
grain, and other commodities. The building was 
130 feet long by 30 feet wide, and was built of 
conerete and brick.8 


Additional Non-Existing Structures (as indicated 
by Sanborn Insurance Maps and Prison 


Documents) 
1. Old storehouse - ca. 1890 
2. Carpenter shop - ca. 1890 
3. Wash house —- ca. 1890 


The above three structures periodically served as 
prison quarters to alleviate overcrowded conditions 
in the cell blocks. 


BP 


Figure 37: 


Log cell house 1890 


In 1890 a log cell house, 56 by 20 feet, was 
constructed. Prison officials fitted the eight 
foot high structure with double bunks and tables. 
The cell house accommodated 68 men. 


In 1890 a log building, 12 by 15 feet, was 
constructed. It served as the guards' bathroom 


and as a surgery room. 


In 1890 a log soap house, 10 by 12 feet, was 
constructed. 


In 1890 a log cow stable, 20 by 24 feet, with a 
hay loft, was constructed. 


In 1890 two sentry houses were constructed. 


9. Milk house - 1890 18. Meat storage - 1894 


10. Root cellar - 1890 19. Arsenal - 1894 
ll. Three lookout towers - 1890 20. Log prison building - 1894 
12. Water plant - 1890 21. Boiler room - 1908-1912 


13. Storage house, prisoners' provisions 
and clothing - 1891 


14. Female prisoner department - 1892-1894 
15. Log carpenter-laboratory shop - 1892-1894 


16. Temporary stone-cutting facilities for 
construction of stone wall - 1893-1894 


17. Earth cellar - 1894 


Figure 39: Hospital 1908 


22. Reinforced concrete hospital - 1908-1912 
23. Office building - 1908-1912 


24. Cellar - 1908-1912 


Figure 38: Power plant in yard 1908 
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EXISTING STRUCTURES 


The Prison Wall 


In 1893 the prison wall, the oldest existing struc- 
ture at the State Penitentiary, was constructed. 
Prison Officials in 1892 recognized that the lack of 

a secure wall could no longer be tolerated. According 
to a yearly report, the Prison's "most glaring need 
was a stone wall to take place of the old board fence, 
which was becoming old and rotten in places, and 
which had been repeatedly repaired." 


The state decided to enclose the Prison proper by 
constructing a stone wall. But in 1893 a nationwide 
depression left Montana's state treasury depleted, a 
circumstance which forced the adoption of an unprece- 
dented method of construction if the state plan was 
to be realized. To cut the prohibitive cost, Warden 
Frank Conley utilized convict rather than outside 
skilled labor. Conley appointed James McCalman as 
Superintendent of Construction to train and supervise 
the inmates. In addition to these responsibilities, 
McCalman also served “in the capacity of an archi- 
tect."2 


The Prison obtained the required stone from a local 
quarry and then rerouted a Northern Pacific sidetrack 
through the Prison's main entrance. Conley's later 
correspondence reveals the source of the wall's stone. 
In 1912 during preparations to extend the 1893 wall, 
Conley recommended "a suitable quarry" located "about 
three miles west of Garrison on the Northern Pacific."3 
Conley disclosed that the quarry was the home of "the 
stone that the former walls (1893) were made of."4 
Apparently two partners, Williams and Matheson, owned 
the quarry. In 1893 they received $2,963.45 from the 
Penitentiary, presumably for the quarried rock.9> 


In the spring of 1893 construction of the wall began. 
By the fall of 1894, prison officials proudly announced 
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Figure 40: 


1893. 


Stone cutting and wall construction 
Superintendent McCalman is seated to the left. 


"at this time the completion of the wall."6 Upon 
its completion, an awestruck State Board of Prison 
Officials examined the structure: 


This work was of far greater magnitude 
than was anticipated at its commence- 
Ment a year and a half ago. The massive- 
ness and beauty of this wall can be 
appreciated only by personal inspection. 
For strength and durability, as well as 
from an artistic standpoint, this struc- 
ture has no equal in the United States 
and it is a flattering monument of 
convict skill and labor.7 


The wall provided the Prison with its first secure 
enclosure. 


Carpenter Shop 


In 1900 prisoner construction crews built the car- 
penter shop just outside the prison wall.8 From 
1900 until the early 1960s it served as a carpenter 
shop, garage, storeroom, property controller's 
office, inmate waiting room, and trustee visiting 
room. The 1959 earthquake forced prison authorities 
to convert it into an outside dormitory. To house 
the dislocated prisoners, a pumice block addition 
was erected sometime between 1962 and 1963.2 Pres- 
ently it houses the Towe Auto Collection. Before 
its conversion to a dormitory, the southeast corner 
room served as the trustee visiting room, while the 
center of the structure was used as a storage area 
for commissary supplies and as an office for the 
property controller. The garage and carpenter shop 
were for "inmate training and maintenance of insti- 
tutional” vehicles.10 


Women's Quarters 


From a close reading of the Sanborn Insurance Maps 
of Deer Lodge and the Prison Annual Reports, the 
women's quarters apparently were constructed between 
1904 and 1908, most likely between 1907 and 1908. 

A precise date is difficult to ascertain because the 
1907-1908 Annual Report has been irrevocably lost. 


During this time the wall enclosure about the women's 


headquarters was also constructed. 


In 1926 prison authorities observed that "the 
buildings in the women's department were in a dilap- 
idated condition, the Floors and sills were rotten 
and the entire department unsanitary."11 these 
conditions were remedied and a room 14 by 30 feet 
added. The additional room served as a hospital. 


A 1931 prison inspection committee failed to display 
any enthusiasm for the renovations. The women's 


quarters, the committee reported "is a small shell 

of a building located towards the back of the grounds 
and surrounded by a high wall. The building itself 
is rotting away and so is the wall surrounding it."12 
The committee recommended its discontinuation as 

a facility for women prisoners. Though its advice 
was ignored, prison officials eventually converted 
the women's quarters to a maximum security unit. 
After the August 17, 1959 earthquake, prison work 
crews removed the private rooms, matron's quarters, 
and the kitchen and dining facilities. To ease the 
Prison's overcrowding, 16 to 18 maximum security 
cells for problem inmates were installed, of which 
only a few were equipped with toilets or running 
water. Consequently, a hardware or mesh cloth hung 
in front of the cells. Apparently, disgruntled 


Figure 41: Women's quarters constructed 1907-1908 


proceed at once to enlarge the penitentiary to 
~~ = . suitably meet its requirements."13 The committee 


report presented the Prison Commissioners and 
Warden Conley with two choices: either approve a 
massive building project or suffer the consequences 
accompanying the unremitting deterioration and 
ultimate decay of the Prison. 


The Prison Commissioners demonstrated their resolve 
to save the Penitentiary with the decision to employ 
inmates "in the making of brick to be used hereafter 
to be erected on the ground for state purposes in 


Oe aie at connection with the prison."14 By 1911, the Board 
; [ailtceecse. and Conley endorsed a major building program en- 
tailing the extension of the wall, the construction 


of a new cell house, power plant, dining room, 
kitchen, and cold storage facility, of which only 
ae the wall, cell house, and power plant remain. 


Figure 42: Women's quarters converted to 
maximum security 1959 


convicts frequently emptied their buckets on an 
unsuspecting guard. The facility is no longer 
used. 


Massive Construction Program of 1912 


Although the stone wall strengthened and tightened 
the prison's security, the continued growth and 
future of the Penitentiary remained in question. 

In 1908 a Prison Appraisal Committee investigated 
and then condemned the Prison's precarious condition. 
The lack of modern facilities and the accompanying 
crisis in discipline and overcrowding threatened the 
Prison's very existence. The committee recommended 
that “in view of the crowded condition of the Peni- 
tentiary, (with) about one fourth of the population 
being housed ouside prison walls. . .the State (should) Figure 43: Drawing of Montana State Prison 1912 
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Pertaining to the "matter of the construction of the 


additional walls and buildings on the prison ground ,"15 


the state made preparations to obtain the necessary 
building materials. Conley established a prisoner 
quarry camp in the vicinity of Bradley, 
"Located at Bradley Station, a distance 
from Deer Lodge,"16 the quarry supplied the stone 
required for the extension of the wall. Granite 
toppings for the wall were acquired from T. Kain and 
Sons. On August 11, 1911, the Board instructed 


of 17 miles 


Figure 44: 


View of yard, ca. 1920 


Conley to purchase additional "cut granite in the 
base of the flue at Whitehall. -owned by a Mr. 
Waish" for $600.00.17 The Board obtained this 
granite "for use as caps in the new cell house now 
being built."18 


Conley endorsed James McCalman "as the best man 

in this line I ever saw,"19 and the Board approved 
his appointment as Superintendent of Improvements. 
Conley valued McCalman's expertise and recognized 
his worth in the unenviable task of supervising the 


Powell County. 
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convicts. According to Conley, McCalman "took 
fifty men and learned them the trade of stonemason, 
and was the only paid mechanic on the job, and his 
work was first class."29 Thus equipped, Conley 
embarked upon three years of construction. 


Extension of the Wall - 1912 


"The first thing I would recommend being done," 
Conley proposed, "would be to extend the north wall 
to the street line, taking in all the State property 
on the north."21 Conley contended that it would not 
“be neces- 
sary to 
get plans 
for the 
work, as 
Mr. McCal- 
man can do 
it him- 
self."22 
Through- 
ejpie Ieplil 
McCalman's 
crews ex- 
tended 

the prison 
enclosure 
by 48,000 
square 
feet, the 
wall "be- 
ing con- 
tinued 
north 165 
feet, west 
300 feet 
and south 
165 feet ."23 
The wall 
averaged 
24 feet 


‘ a 


-% 
~ 


Figure 45: 


Aa 
Extension of 
of northwest tower 1912 


wall and building 


in height, 2 feet in thickness and reached 4% feet Cc. S. Haire, of Link & Haire, a Helena architecture 
below ground, where the wall was 34 feet thick. After firm, designed the cell house, which took 12 months 


an on-site inspection, the Board of Prison Commission- to complete. The cell house markedly improved the 
ers described the wall: Prison's capacity to house inmates by accommodating 
400 prisoners within its 200 cells. Each cell 
Every square foot of wall above ground corridor contained four tiers with 25 cells to a 
is cut stone, random rubble outside and tier, or row, of cells. Each cell (8 by 6 by 7) 
square dressed inside, with cut stone possessed "all (the) necessary sanitary arrangements, 
pilasters every twelve lineal feet along there being two fixtures in each cell with an abundance 


the outside. The wall is covered with 
a cut granite copping three and quarter 
feet wide. 24 


Four lookout towers were added, each approximately 

40 feet in height and 16 feet in diameter. Five 

years later, Conley expressed satisfaction with 
McCalman's finished product. The wall, Conley ob- 
served, “is constructed of rock and is twenty feet 
high with forty two inch copping on the top for the 
guards to walk on. . .(with) a guard tower every 

three hundred feet, and I consider it an ideal wall."25 


1912 Cell Block 


The wall extension removed any constraint blocking 
further construction. Warden Conley's lament in 1910 
indicated the Prison's urgent need for additional 
cells to house the prisoners. 


The cell capacity of the prison will 
not accommodate the prison population 


ee cae toee ne condition nee Figure 46: Construction of 1912 cell block. Superintend 
been relieved by the establishment NeCal ian 4s Stand g 2g hes 
of prison camps. If the prison camps of pure spring water."27 Conley ordered the bathroom 
should be discontinued, it is impera- facilities, “regular prison hopper closet(s)" and 
tive that appropriation be made for basins from the N. O. Manufacturing Company from St. 
cell block construction to accomodate Louis. Conley favored a self-flushing system for 
two hundred or more.26 the cell water closets; that way "the necessary flush- 

ing. . .(would) be beyond the control of the prison- 
To ameliorate the situation, construction of a new ers."28 


cell house began in 1912. 
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Cut granite with iron gratings and prison-manufactured 
brick comprised the outside wall. The cell house 

ran 216 feet in length, with a maximum width of 86 
feet and minimum of 56 feet. Four towers 75 feet in 
height served as quarters for the prison guards and 

as storage rooms. Situated between the cell block 

and towers, steel doors isolated the prisoners from 
the guards’ quarters. 


Deep within the cell house lay the dungeon, of which 
a visiting committee in 1931 gave this chilling 
account: "in the bottom" of the cell house was “the 
dungeon--a hideous place to throw a man. . . (there) 
were six of these dungeon cells, right down in the 
bowels of the earth--mere cold, dark holes cut in 
stone."3l The completion of the cell house met the 
Prison's urgent need for adequate cell facilities. 


Figure 47: 1912 cell block 


A corridor 124 feet wide surrounded the cell 
block, separating it from the outer walls. A 
utility corridor containing the plumbing and 
ventilation systems (installed by Nelson and 
Company, a St. Louis firm) ran longitudinally 
between the tiers of cells. Steel bars prevented 
unauthorized persons and prisoners access to 
these corridors. The "iron and steel parts 

(cell and dungeon doors and window gratings) 

were furnished by the Pauley (Jail Building) 
Company of St. Louis."22 Reinforced concrete 
protected each cell, "making them all absolutely 
fireproof."30 prison officials installed a sys- 
tem of electric fans and 3,500 square feet of 
glass that supplied pure air and sufficient 
lighting to the inmates. Figure 48: Interior of 1912 cell block 
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with a capacity of 360,000 pounds of coal adjoined the 
power house. An earthen incline, or road, ensured 
easier transport of the coal to the bunkers. Two 
concrete retaining walls bordered the incline. 


A 73 by 66 foot, one-storied power house. Coal bunkers 


In 1922 the state undertook an extensive renovation 


(Mech of the power house. Prison crews, directed by 
Dr. George Craven, President of the State School 
' of Mines, overhauled and reset the boilers. The 
=% steam pipes were covered with asbestos pipe covering 
and plastic material. The crews also "put in new 
5 arches constructed with plastic fire clay."33 
— 


By 1929, according to a Sanborn Insurance Map, 
prison crews constructed a plumbing and electric 
shop, which was adjoined to the power house's engine 
room. 


i 
LE 
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Figure 49: "The Hole" 1912 cell biock To the southeast of the Prison a wooden bridge ran 
across the Deer Lodge River. According to Conley, 
"the bridge (was). . -necessary for the prison as 


> Concrete Bridge 


In 1961 the northwest tower's inside isolation cells, 
storage areas, and inside were remodeled. From 1960 
to 1961, the northeast and northwest towers were 
converted into educational facilities. The two 
towers included six classrooms for the inmates and 

a teacher's office. The two towers also housed the 
prison's library books. 


Power House 


Prior to 1912 the power house and coal bunkers rested 
within the prison walls, a situation deemed dangerous 
by prison authorities. "To remedy this state of 
affairs," the state “built a commodious power house 
outside the prison walls."32 Prison-made brick and 
reinforced concrete formed the exterior wall of the Figure 50: Original wooden bridge 
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all coal and freight is hauled across it."34 But 
by 1913 the bridge's deterioration rendered it un- 
usable. Conley proposed the construction of a new 
concrete bridge. The bridge would cost "in the 
neighborhood of $1,600," with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and Deer Lodge County each contributing 
one-third of the cost. "On this site," Conley re- 


ported in 1914, “now stands a substantial and handsome 


bridge, 150 feet long and 20 feet wide, with three 
spans of 50 feet each on a level grade, a necessary 
convenience for the transportation of material for 
the prison."35 


Figure 51: 


Concrete bridge 1913 


Trustee Bunkhouse 


To alleviate the dismal condition of the housing for 
the trustees, in 1916 “among the improvements made 

-was a building for the accommodation of trustees 
outside the prison walls."36 Over 200 feet long, the 
bunkhouse included sleeping quarters, a dining room, 
and a kitchen. During late 1959 and early 1960, 
prison crews closed the building's exterior walls and 
converted it into a laundry. 37 
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LOT 


Trustee bunkhouse 


Figure 52: 


Prison Theater 


The construction of the prison theater in 1919 
marked the culmination of Warden Frank Conley's 
quarter-century effort to revitalize and modernize 
the Deer Lodge Penitentiary. For Conley, it repre- 
sented his greatest achievement. "We are pretty 
proud of this building," Conley proclaimed, “and 
we think it is one of the nicest houses in the 
state. "38 Conley credited William Andrew Clark's 
generous financial contributions with making 

the theater's construction a reality. Clark 
contributed at least $10,000.00. 39 


At Warden Conley's request, a newsman from the BUTTE 
MINER covered the theater's grand opening. The 
newsman recorded the best known existing account of 
the theater's original condition.49 According to 
the BUTTE MINER's account, the seating capacity of 
the theater was approximately 1,000, with the main 
floor seating 600, and the gallery seating 400. 
Initially Conley hoped to secure opera chairs from 
the surplus of regional theaters, but apparently the 
effort to secure the necessary seats failed. Conley 
purchased the seating from local theater supply 


companies, with the Rialto Theater Supply Company in 
Butte the most likely supplier of the chairs.41 The 
height of the gallery was 22 feet. The theater's 
dimensions were 110 by 68 feet, with a height of 

35 feet. 


"The architectural features of the front," according 
to the BUTTE MINER, were “of the Renaissance Period 
and the building is most imposing as it stands in 
the south end of the yard. "42 A large balcony was 
built over the front for the penitentiary band. 
Brick and cut stone were the building materials 
utilized for the theater's construction. White 
stone comprised 85 percent of the front of the struc- 
ture. The prisoners made the white stone my mixing 
Portland cement with marble dust. The ceiling was 
heavily paneled and "had a large octagon skylight 
covered with stain glass."43 


The walls and ceiling of the foyer, or entrance 
hall, were paneled and the floor was a mixture of 


A. Clark Theater in Prison 1919 


Figure 53: W. 
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Interior of W. A. Clark Theater 


Figure 54: 


"different colored marble turrazo and cement."44 
The theater stage was 66 by 20 feet with an orches- 
tral front for the penitentiary band. For opening 
night a prison inmate painted three back-drop cur- 
tains (street scene, wood scene, and scene of 
Chillon Castle at Lake Lucerne.) A series of 
Corinthian columns decorated each side of the stage. 
The stairways to the gallery and balustrade were of 
euc Sstene: 


During 1919, Warden Conley received an inquiry 
regarding the name of the theater's architects. 

"We have no architect," Conley replied "Mr. McCalman 
just draws a pencil sketch of the building and then 
goes ahead and builds it."45 


Within three years, the prison theater underwent 
extensive renovation. In 1922 the theater was 


re-roofed and its ceiling plastered and repaired. In 1931 a visiting committee left its testimony to 


“The theater," according to Warden Potter, was the theater's grace. 
“redecorated and painted and speaks volumes for the 
skill of our inmates."46 The interior of the building is beautifully 
decorated by an inmate, or one-time inmate 
In 1962 the entire ceiling was replaced and painted. of the pen. His name is Ellis John and 
A new concrete floor was laid and covered with tile. much ability is shown in his efforts. On 
the screen is a picture of the "Last Supper" 
Primarily the theater served as an entertainment and it is a delight to gaze upon. All 
facility for the prison inmates and residents of Deer around the walls and in the lobby hang 
Lodge. Professional touring companies performed free painted pictures, mostly of rural and coun- 
day performances for the prisoners and a night per- try scenes. The theater is a credit to 
formance for the paying public. Prison officials the institution. 47 
also encouraged movies and band concerts for the 
prisoners. The threatened loss of theater privileges Ironically, the committee also maintained that 
enhanced discipline at the Prison. Every Sunday "the fire hazard in this building is pretty low."48 
religious services for different denominations were A fire destroyed the prison theater on December 3, 
offered for the benefit of the inmates. AS HAS), 


Inside Administration Building 


After Frank Conley's dismissal in 1921, prison con- 
struction ceased. In 1927 the Montana Legislature 
authorized $40,000.00 for the installation of the 
auto license plate and garment factories. But 
prison officials gutted the inside of the old Fed- 
eral Penitentiary rather than build a new facility. 
In 1931, the original Federal Penitentiary structure 
was demolished. 


A new inside administration building replaced the 
Federal Penitentiary in 1932. J. G. Link designed 
the structure. Warden Austin Middleton relied upon 
prison work crews in its construction.49 The con- 
struction crews utilized building material from the 
old Federal Penitentiary to connect the administra- 
tion building with the 1896 and 1912 cell houses. 29 


According to the initial plans, “the new building 
Figure 55: “Last Supper" backdrop painted by . - .would. . .have the kitchen in one end and the 
Ellis John laundry on the other, while downstairs, underneath 
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a. . -basement would be a dining room."9l Inmates 
from both cell houses dined in this facility. Be- 
tween the kitchen and the laundry were the offices 
and visiting area. Quarters for the guards were in 
the top floor above the kitchen, laundry, and 
offices. 


Throughout the years the building served as the 
institution's “hub of. . .security control. "52 

The building included offices for the deputy warden, 
captain, chaplain, and for the inside identifica- 
tion facility. 


Due to an acute cell shortage, in 1959 prison crews 
converted the dining room into an inmate dormitory. 
The dormitory housed 90 to 110 prisoners. Its 
showers, with 28 stalls, served the dormitory and 
the 1912 cell house. The basement functioned 

as a dormitory until 1969, when it became a hobby 
shop-recreational complex. The building contained 


Figure 56: 


Interior yard (1935 hospital, 1912 cell 
block, 1932 administration building, 
yard guard towers) 
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Figure 57: 


Inmate dormitory in the administration 
building basement, ca. 1960 


a hobby shop area (leather, beadwork), a T.V. room, 
a pool room, and other related facilities.53 


The Hospital-Industrial Shop Complex 


In 1935, prison inmates constructed a J. G. Link- 
designed hospital-industrial shop complex. The 
one-storied structure gave the Prison its first 
Modern medical facility. Until 1977, the hospital 
served as an inmate and surgical hospital, a dental 
laboratory, a physician's office, and a psychiatric 
ward. In March, 1977, prison authorities converted 
the hospital section into a work area. Inmates 
refinished metal and upholstered furniture in the 
facility. 


Initially, the industrial shop area contained the 


auto license plate factory. During the mid-1960s 
the license plate factory was moved to its present 
location near the new Penitentiary. It then became 
an inside construction shop and storage area for the 
Prison's maintenance crews. It also contained 

eight detention or punishment cells. 


Water Tower 


In 1932 a representative from a Seattle branch of 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works examined the Prison's 
water system. The Penitentiary had experienced 
difficulties with its water system during the 1930s. 
Apparently, the water pump failed to maintain a 
constant water pressure and consequently the cell 
house lacked a proper supply of water. "We believe," 
the firm recommended, "the solution to your problem 
is the construction of an elevated water tower at 
such a height to ensure sufficient pressure at all 
times."54 Chicago Bridge and Iron Works assured 
Warden Middleton that the water tower would reduce 
wear on the water pump, supply adequate water 
pressure, and satisfy any emergency needs. The 
firm's advice proved persuasive, but the tower's 
blueprint, dated August 7, 1933, indicates that the 
beneficiary was the Great Falls Iron Works. The 
1938 Sanborn Insurance Map depicts a steel water 


tank, with a capacity of 92,000 gallons, resting upon 


a 100-foot steel water tower. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 
Secs 
nls iClecs 


1893 
HS-1 Prison Wall 
Extension built 1912. 
HS-1F Tower 2 
HS-1G Tower 1 
HS-1H Sallyport 
1894 
*HS-15 Root Cellar 
1900 
HS-10 Carpenter Shop 
1959 - converted to outside dormitory 
(earthquake). Pumice block addition 
to house. 
1962-63 - Dislocated prisoners. 
1977 - Towe Antique Car Museum 
*HS-16 Store/Butcher Shop/Deputy Wardens 
Residence 
1959 - Addition to deputy wardens 
residence. 
*HS-14 Boiler Room/Creamery 
1959 - Firehose house added. 
Ca. 1908 
HS-6 Womens Quarters 


Wall enclosure also constructed. 

1926 - building repaired and 14 x 30 
foot room added for hospital. 

Ca. 1959 - converted to maximum 
security (private rooms, matron's 
quarters, kivcchen and dining 
facilities removed. 16 to 18 
maximum cells installed.) 
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HS-4 


Tower 3 


Shed 


Tower 7 Main Entrance 
Concrete base addition 1959. 


Tower 6 
Tower 5 
Tower 4 


1912 Cell Block 
1961 - Northwest tower inside isolation cells, 
storage areas, inside remodeled. 
1960-61 - Northeast and northwest towers 
converted to educational facilities. 


Power Plant 
1922 - extensive renovation, overhauled and 
reset boilers, steam pipes covered with 
asbestos pipe covering and plastic material, 
new arches with plastic fire clay constructed. 
1929 - plumbing and electric shop constructed 
adjoining engine room. 


1913 (1914?) 


Sad 
LOM 


Ho=9 


Concrete Bridge 


Trustee Bunkhouse 

Late 1959-early 1960 - exterior walls closed and 

converted to laundry, doorways added from 
Main prison yard. 


1918 

*HS-13 Central Warehouse 

*HS-21 Prison Administration Office 
1919 


HS-7 Theater 

1922 - extensive renovation, reroofed, 
ceiling plastered and repaired, 
redecorated and painted. 

1962 - ceiling replaced and painted, 
new concrete floor laid and covered 
with tile. 

1975 - destroyed by fire. 


1920 


*HS-18 Wardens Residence 
1961 - partially remodeled. 


*HS-20 Wardens Garage 
1959 - upstairs remodeled for training 
office and library. 


no29) 


*HS-21 Registrars Office (added to Prison 
Administration Office) 


IS 2 


HS-8 Inside Administration Building 

Replaced Federal Penitentiary. 

Building material from Federal Peni- 
tentiary used to connect administra- 
tion building with 1896 and 1912 
cell houses. 

1959 - converted dining room to inmate 
dormitory. 

1969 - dormitory became hobby shop, 
recreational complex. 
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1933 
HS-5 Water Tower 
abisyssS) 


HS-3 Hospital-Industrial Shop Complex 
Mid 1960's - license plate factory moved out, 
became inside construction shop and 
storage area for maintenance, 8 detention 
cells. 
1977 - converted hospital section to work area. 


gS. 


*HS-19 Greenhouse (added to shed) 
1960 - greenhouse rebuilt. 


LO Sil 


*HS-12 Offices/Guards Dormitory 
1959 - lower floor converted to womens 
prison. 


1960 


*HS-17 Deputy Wardens Garage 


*Significant structures not part of the Historic 
Structures Report. 


ARCHITEC TURAL 
ANALYSIS 


SITE 


The old Montana State Prison is located within the 
city limits of Deer Lodge on the south side. The 
existing 4.5 acre site of the main Prison is bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania Avenue, the east by Main 
Street, the south by Conley Avenue, and the west by 
the Clark Fork River (see Figure 58.) Across Main 
Street and running along Main Street are several 
structures that relate to the Prison but will be 
retained for some time by the State. The structures 
will be mentioned only in relationship to the main 
Prison but are not a part of the Structures Report 
(see Figure 59.) 


The main Prison site consists of the granite-capped 
sandstone wall (HS-1), its six towers and the sally- 
port. There is a concrete wall attached to the 
sandstone wall on the west side which contained the 
Women's Prison Building. 


Within the sandstone wall are the main yard and four 
major structures. They are the 1912 brick and 
granite Cell House (HS-2) in the northeast corner, 
the 1935 Hospital Building (HS-3) on the north, the 
1931 Administration Building (HS-8) on the east, and 
the shell of the 1919 W. A. Clark Theater (HS-7) on 
the south. These structures are positioned along 
the perimeter of the wall, thus leaving the interior 
yard open. There is a concrete slab in the southeast 
corner which was the floor of the gymnasium and 
school buildings. These metal buildings were moved 
to the site of the new prison. 


On the south sandstone perimeter wall are two door 
openings which go into the 1916 Industries Building 
(HS-9) made of cast stone. On the west wall there 
is an opening through the wall into the yard of 

the concrete-walled area. Within the yard is a 
concrete Maximum Security structure (HS-6) which 
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originally was the 1908 Women's facility. 


The main yard contains some recreation areas, a series of 
horseshoe pits in front of the Theater, a basketball court 
and shuffleboard courts in the center, and a softball dia- 
mond on the north end. The fencing in front of the Theater 
that was put in after the 1959 riot is being removed along 
with the concrete slab that was the floor of the metal 
dining hall adjacent to the Theater, leaving some holes in 
the yard. There is very little grass left with all the 
movement of vehicles in the yard during the move to the 

new prison. The fencing around the Hospital Building and 
on the north end of the Cell House will remain. The north 
end of the yard has been filled in with debris from the 
1893 Cell House when it was torn down in 1960. A retaining 
wall was built around the Hospital to protect it from the 
change in grade (see Figures 60, 61.) 


Just outside the wall of the Prison in the northwest corner 
is the burned-out shell of the 1912 Power Plant (HS-4) with 
a brick smokestack and a new roof over the boilers. Adjacent 
to the Power Plant is the 1913 Water Tower (HS-5). On the 
south is the 1900 brick Carpentry Shop (HS-10) which has 
been expanded to the west with concrete block and is now 
used as the Towe Antique Ford Car Collection. The building 
is connected by an open yard enclosed on the sides with a 
concrete block wall along Main Street and a concrete block 
sallyport on the west side. The open yard between the Towe 
area and Conley Avenue is now used as a parking lot. There 
is a concrete bridge (HS-11) crossing the Clark Fork River 
on Conley Avenue. Original cast-iron lamp posts are 
located in the boulevard on the east and north sides 
the sandstone wall. 
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Across Main Street in the three block area spanning the 
main Prison wall are the related structures. Starting on 
the south end and proceeding north in the first block is 
the brick 1951 Office and Guards' Dormitory Building 
(HS-12), the brick 1918 Central Warehouse (HS-13), the 
brick 1900 Boiler Room and Creamery Building (HS-14), and 
the 1894 Root Cellar (HS-15). 


Aerial view of the Montana State Prison Site ca. 1965. 


Figure 58: 
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In the second block is the brick 1900 Store, Butcher 
Shop and Deputy Warden's Residence Building (HS-16), 
and the brick 1960 Deputy Warden's Garage (HS-17). 
The wood frame 1920 Warden's Residence (HS-18), wood 
frame 1911 Shed, 1937 Greenhouse and brick 1920 
Garage are on the north end of the block. In the 
third block is the cast stone 1918 Administration 
Office and 1929 Registrar of Motor Vehicles Office 
Building. 


LIST OF HISTORIC STRUCTURES (See Figure 59) 
HS-1l Prison Wall 


HS-1A Tower 7 Main Entrance 


HS-1B Tower 6 
HS-1C Tower 5 
HS-1D Tower 4 


HS-1F Tower 2 


HS-1G Tower 1 
HS-1H Sallyport 


1912 Cell Block 


HS-3 Hospital-Industrial Shop Complex 

HS-4 Power Plant 

HS-5 Water Tower 

HS-6 Maximum Security (originally the Women's 


Quarters) 


v2 


HS-10 


HS=1: 


HS=12 


HS-13 


HS-14 


HS=1'5 


HS-16 


HS-17 


HS= Ns 


HS =i 


HS-20 


HS-21 


W. A. Clark Theater 
Inside Administration Building 
Trustee Bunkhouse 


Towe Antique Ford Car Collection (originally the 
Carpentry Shop) 


Conley Bridge 

Offices/Guards Dormitory 

Central Warehouse 

Boiler Room/Creamery 

Root Cellar 

Store/Butcher Shop/Deputy Warden's Residence 
Deputy Warden's Garage 

Warden's Residence 

Shed and Greenhouse 

Warden's Garage 


Prison Administration Office/Registrar's Office 
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SITE PLAN 


Figure 59: Existing Prison Site Plan. 
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Removal of the metal 
dining building left 
an area to be filled. 


aaa jain 7 
= Petar r ail 7 
The concrete Site disturbed by 
sidewalks are vehicles and under- 
The grass has in good shape. ground electrical 
deteriorated work. The grass 
leaving bare has deteriorated in 
areas. this area also. 
Figure 60 : Looking southwest at the interior yard. Figure 61 : Looking northwest at the interior yard. 
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HISTORIC STRUCTURES 


HS-~1 Perimeter Wall 
Description 


The main perimeter wall of the Prison with its six 
towers and sallyport is 300 feet wide and 660 feet 
long. The main and only entrance is on the east 
side at tower seven (HS-1A). 


The wall, towers and sallyport are made up of 

local quarried sandstone. The wall is laid up in 

a random rubble pattern with raised mortar joints 

on the outside of the wall. The inside of the wall 
is square cut with raised mortar joints. On the 
outside are vertical pilasters spaced approximately 
twelve feet apart. The sandstone wall is capped 
with granite and sandstone brackets support the edge 
of the granite. The wall is approximately three 
feet wide and is approximately 20 feet high and 

16 feet high on the south side. There are two doors 
on the south and west that have panelled wood jambs 
and metal bar gates. 


There are six towers located on the wall. There are 
four round towers approximately 15 feet in diameter 
at each corner and two square towers 16 feet square 
in the centers of the long walls. The towers are 
two stories in height and are made of sandstone 

with sandstone parapets on the roof. Granite has 
been used for the sills of the windows and lintels 
over the doors and windows. 


The original sandstone wall is a yellowish sand- 
stone, whereas the 1912 extension is made of the 
yellowish sandstone from the original north wall 

and a dark gray sandstone. Both colors of stone 

are basically similar except for their differing 
content of black chert. Both colors of sandstone 
are from the cretaceous Kootenai formation located 
in the north end of the Deer Lodge valley. Quarries 
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have been documented near Garrison. The granite top 
course and detail rock comes from the Boulder Batholith 
between Butte and Helena. Quarries have been documented 
in those areas. 


The main entrance, tower 7 (HS-1A) is a square tower with 
rounded corners on the street side. The entrance door 

is metal and is framed in a sandstone archway. A concrete 
addition has been added to the tower on the first floor 

of the yard side. It has a metal door. The upper floor 
has fixed wood windows on the west side and double-hung 
windows on the north and south sides. A security mirror 
and sloping window have been added to the east side. Two 
wood-paneled doors with half-lites provide access to the 
top of the wall. Tower 4 (HS-1D) is similar to tower 7. 
The four round towers, 1, 2, 5, and 6, are similar with 
the exception of the windows which are all wood double- 
hung. Access to all towers is from the street by granite 
steps with the exception of tower 2 which has a wood stair. 
All towers have a built-up composition roof. 


The interiors of each of the towers retain most of their 
original building fabric. The interior materials are 


listed below: 


HS-1A Tower 7 


Floor: Concrete - historic 

Walls: Plaster on brick fill - historic 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe - historic 
Windows: Wood fixed and double-hung - historic 
Doors: Panelled wood - historic 

Heater: Gas unit - new 

Other: Plastic toilet and sink - new 


Tubes to lower level for keys 
Metal ladder between levels 


HS-1B Tower 6 


Floor: Wood - historic 

Walls: Plaster on brick fill - historic 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe - historic 
Windows: Wood double-hung - historic 
Doors: Panelled wood - historic 

Heater: Gas unit - new 


HS-1B Tower 6 (continued) HS-1G Tower 1 (continued) 


Other: Plastic toilet and sink - new Other: Wood stairs 

Metal spiral stair to lower level Plastic toilet and sink - new 

HS-1C Tower 5 The sallyport (HS-1H) is sandstone with a granite cap 
Floor: Wood - historic similar to the main wall with a wood gate on the yard 
Walls: Plaster on brick fill - historic side and a metal bar gate on the outside entrance to the 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe - historic sallyport. Both gates are original. A concrete block 
Doors: Panelled wood - historic wall with roof has been added to the west side of the 
Heater: Gas unit - new sallyport to provide a corridor for pedestrians. There 
Other: Wood stairs to lower level are metal doors at each end. 
HS-1D Tower 4 The concrete wall attached to the west side of the Prison 
Floor: Concrete - historic is one foot thick with a two foot wide concrete cap. 
Wallis: Plaster on brick fill - historic There is a wood frame tower (HS-1E) on the northeast 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe ~- historic corner with asphalt pitched gable roof. There are wood 
Windows: Wood fixed and double-hung - doors and wood double-hung windows. 
historic 

Doors: Panelled wood - historic The walls, towers, and sallyport are in fair to good 
Heater: Gas unit - new condition. They seem to be structurally sound. The 
Other: Metal spiral stair concrete wall is in poor to fair condition because of the 

Plastic toilet/sink ~ new deteriorated concrete cap and horizontal cracks at the 

Doors on lower level to outside and form line. (See Figures 62-77 for special problems.) 


maximimum security 


HS-1F Tower 2 
Floor: Wood - historic 
Walls: Plaster on stone - historic 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe - historic 
Windows: Wood double-hung - historic 
Doors: Panelled wood - historic 
Heater: Gas unit - new 
Other: Wood stairs 
Plastic toilet and sink - new 


HS-1G Tower 1 
Floor: Wood - historic 
Walls: Plaster on stone - historic 
Ceiling: Plaster on wood lathe - historic 
Windows: Wood double-hung - historic 
Doors: Panelled wood - historic 
Heater: Gas unit - new 
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The sandstone wall is The mortar in the 


spalling because of granite cap has 
moisture penetration deteriorated causing 
from above. The granite cap is water to penetrate 

loose and the mortar into the wall. 

in the joints has 

deteriorated. 


The sandstone 
brackets under 
the granite 
cap have 
sheared off. 


The cast- 

ee, The mortar in 
good shape. the sandstone 
The glass wall has de- 
globes are teriorated and 
all broken has fallen out 


because of 
moisture pene- 
tration from 
above. 


except one. 


There is also 
mortar deteri- 
oration at 

the wall base. 


Figure 62: Looking northwest at a section of the Figure 63: Looking west at a section of the east 
east wall, HS-1. sandstone wall, HS-1. 
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The sandstone parapet 
has deteriorated and 
should be stabilized. 


The roof is leaking 
and needs to be resealed. 


The windows 
and doors 
need to be 
reworked and 


The paint is 
peeling around 
the interior 
wall entrance 
door. 


painted. 


Water has 
penetrated 
the wail 
causing clay 
deposits in 
the sandstone 
to expand and 
spall the 
sandstone 
face. 


Figure 64: Looking northwest at tower 7, the main Figure 65; Looking southeast at tower 7 from the 
entrance, HS-1A. inside yard, HS-1A. 
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The roof is leaking The roof is leaking 
and needs to be and needs to be 
resealed. resealed. 


The sandstone parapet has The sandstone parapet 
deteriorated and should has deteriorated and 
be stabilized. should be stabilized. 


Double-hung 
windows have 
been replaced 
with single 
fixed units. 


The windows 
and doors need 
to be reworked 
and painted. 
Broken glass 
needs to be 
replaced. 


All electrical 
lights and 


The exterior 
steps need to 


be stabilized. 


heating equip- 
ment are going 
to be removed 
by the State. 


Figure 66: Looking northeast at tower 6 from the Figure 67: Looking northeast at the exterior entrance 
inside yard, HS-1B. to tower 5, HS-1C. 
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The roof is leaking The tower roof 
and needs to be needs to be 
resealed. replaced, 


The sandstone parapet 
has deteriorated and 
should be stabilized. 


The paint has 
weathered off 
the exterior. 


The doors and 
windows need 
to be reworked 
and painted. 
Broken glass 
needs to be 
replaced. 


The concrete 
wall around 
the maximum 
security wing 
is deterio- 
rating on the 
top and bottom. 


The doors and windows 
need to be reworked 
and painted. Broken 
glass needs to be 
replaced. 


Figure 68: Looking northwest at tower 4, HS-1D. Figure 69: Looking southeast at tower 3, HS-1E, and 
the maximum security wall, HS-l. 
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The roof is leaking 
and needs to be 


resealed. 


The lights 
and heating 
systems are 
being re- 
moved by 
the State. 


Figure 70: Looking southwest at tower 2 from 
the inside yard, HS-I1F. 
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The sandstone parapet 
has deteriorated and 
should be stabilized. 


The doors and windows 


need to be reworked 
and painted. Broken 
glass needs to be 

The exterior wooden replaced 

stairs are very 

unstable, 


Figure 71: Looking west at tower 2 from the top of 
the wall, HS-1F. 


The roof is leaking The sandstone parapet 
and needs to be has deteriorated and 
resealed. should be stabilized. 


The lights and 
heating systems 
are being re- 
moved by the 
State. 


The doors 
and windows 
need to be 
reworked and 
painted. 
Broken glass 
needs to be 
replaced. 


The concrete 
block wall 

was added in 
the 1960's and 
butted up 
against the 
sandstone wall. 


The sandstone 
base of the 
steps is 
deteriorating. 


Figure 72: Looking east at tower 1 from the Figure 73: Looking north at the exterior entrance 
inside yard, HS-1G. to tower 1, HS-1G. 
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The wood- 
panelled sides 
of the openings 
need to be 
painted. 
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The wood 
doors are 
starting to 
deteriorate 
because of 
the weather- 
ing of the 
paint. 


Figure 74: Looking south at a gate in the south Figure 75: Looking north at a gate in the south 
BUEN ASL « Walle aioe 
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The sandstone above 
the gate has 
deteriorated and 
has been filled in 
with a cement wash. 


The wood doors are 
in good shape but 
need to be painted. 


The metal gate is 
in good shape. 


A recent concrete 
and concrete block 
structure has been 
butted against the 
sandstone wall. 


Figure 76: Looking north at the exterior gate of 
the sallyport, HS~-1H. 
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The metal hinges have 

caused some staining 

of the sandstone. 
The pedestrian door 
in the sallyport needs 
to be painted. 


Figure 77: Looking south at the interior yard doors 
of the sallyport, HS-1H. 


HS-2 1912 Cell House The main structure is open, up to the concrete slab of the 
roof, without any interruptions. There are two guard cages, 


Description one in the northwest corner and one in the southwest corner 
with a metal catwalk which connects the cages. The catwalk 

The 1912 cell house is a four-story brick structure and cages are located on the outer wall of the structure at 

with four corner towers. This structure of all with- the second cell level. A fence encloses the catwalk and 

in the Prison complex maintains its impressive archi- cage, added after the 1959 riot. 

tectural significance in the integrity of style, 

design, workmanship, and use of materials. The materials used in the interior of the cell house are 


as follows: 
The granite base gives a sense of solid foundation 
to the structure. The use of granite to accentuate the 
entranceways into the structure gives the building 
a formidable appearance. Granite was also used in 
the brick walls as lintels, sills, and as a belt 
course to break up the large expanses of brick. The 
Parapet wall on the main structure and towers also 
is capped with granite. 


Main Structure 
Floors: Concrete - historic 
Walls: Plaster - historic 
Ceiling: Concrete - historic 
Doors: Wood/metal - historic 
Heating: Central steam 
Lighting: Incandescent - historic/new 


Cells 
The large wood double-hung windows give a sense of Floor: Concrete - historic 
verticality to the structure and work that way Walls: Concrete - historic 
because they relate to the large interior space Ceiling: Concrete - historic 
and not to the individual cells. Doors: Iron bars - historic 
Heating: Central steam 
The details of the stone and brickwork give this Lighting: Incandescent bulbs - historic 
structure a high degree of material and craftsman- Other: Toilet/sink - historic 
ship integrity. Two metal bunks - historic 
Towers 


The interior of the structure consists of a large 
open room with a center section of cells within the 
space of the building. The cells are of concrete 
and rise four tiers above the floor of the building. 
There are two hundred cells in the cellblock, eight 
tiers of 25 cells apiece. There are one hundred 
cells on the east and one hundred cells on the west. 


Floor: Concrete - historic 

Walls: Plaster - historic 
Ceiling: Plaster - historic 
Doors: Wood/metal - historic 
Heating: None 

Lighting: Incandescent - historic 


The structure is in fair to good condition with the problem 
The cells are all 6' x 8' x 8', made of concrete, and areas being moisture penetration into the walls from leaks 


have cold running water in a sink, a toilet and two in the roof and interior roof drains. Also because of no 
metal bunks that are attached to a wall. There is heat in the structure after September 1979, condensation 

a mechanical chase between the east and west tiers has caused the walls to start peeling paint. The roof and 
of the cells. This chase contains all the plumbing parapets are in very bad shape and there is very little 
and electrical for each cell. glass left in the windows (see Figures 78-89.) 
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IN FLOOR PLAN 


First floor plan - Cell house, HS-2. 
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Figure 79: Typical upper floor plan - Cell house, HS-2. 
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There is some moisture The windows and doors 

penetration in the need to be reworked 

walls because the roof leaks. and painted. Sixty to 
seventy percent of the 
glass is broken. 


The brick and 
granite has 
become dirty 
over the years 
but not enough 
to cause 
problems. 


The brick and granite 

on the walls are in good 
shape. There is one area 
in the tower to the left 
which has a hole left by 
a bazooka shell. 


Figure 80: Looking northeast at the cell house, HS-2. Figure 81: Looking east at the main entrance of 
the cell house, HS-2. 
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Some of the top bunks 
will be removed by the 
State for the new prison. 


Heavy mesh wire covers 
the original catwalk 
and guard cages. 


The sliding 
doors have to 
be maintained 
to remain 
operable. 


The concrete 
floors, walls 
and ceilings 
are painted. 
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Figure 82: Guard cages in cell house, HS-2. Figure 83: Typical cell in the cell house, HS-2. 
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Locking 
mechanism 
needs to be 
maintained. 


Figure 84: Locking mechanism at each gallery in the 
cell house, HS-2. 
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Figure 85: 
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Brass plate of company supplying the 
original cells in the cell house, HS-2. 


With no heat in the With no heat in the 


building the paint on building the paint on 
the cell walls is the main cell house 
peeling, because of walls is peeling, 
condensation. because of condensation. 


The water to 
the sink and 
toilet have 
been turned 
off but have 
not been 
drained. 


The roof drains 
in the exterior 
wall have 
frozen, split- 
ting the metal 
Pipe and 
forcing the 
brick and 
plaster out of 
the wall. 


Figure 86: Winter deterioration of a typical cell Figure 87: Winter deterioration of the cell house 
in the cell house, HS-2. Welle eH See 
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The granite and brick The built-up roof material 
parapets are deteriorating has deteriorated causing 
because of moisture pene- roof leaks. 


tration from water building 
up on the roof. 


The roof 
drains are 
clogged. 
The tower roofs are 
in similar shape. 
Figure 88: Looking north along the parapet wall and Figure 89: Looking north along the roof of the 
roof of the cell house, HS-2. cell house, HS-2. 
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HS-3 Hospital 
Description 


The hospital building is a one-story reinforced 
concrete structure with a stucco finish. There is 
a flat built-up roof over a concrete slab. Large 
metal industrial windows with small panes break up 
the facades. The doors are metal. There is a 
concrete foundation with a concrete floor slab. 


The interior of the building has been extensively 
altered from when it was used as a hospital. The 
spaces have been enlarged to accomodate various 
industries (i.e., upholstery, toy shop, carpentry 
shop.) Additional disciplinary cells were put in 
the central portion of the building. The interior 
materials include the following: 


Floors: Vinyl tile - new 

Walls: Gypsum board/concrete block - new 
Ceiling: Plaster - historic 

Doors: Wood - new 

Heating: Central steam 

Lighting: Flourescent - new 


Incandescent globes ~- historic 


The building is in good condition with the exception 
of some of the interior spaces in the east end where 


walls have been removed (see Figures 90 and 91.) 
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HS-4 Power Plant 


Description 


The power plant is mostly burned-out with the brick walls 


sticking up here and there. 


The central portion over 


the boilers was reroofed with a wood frame structure and 


asphalt shingles. 


The brick smokestack rises over the ruins of the plant. 
The plant was still used as the main heating source for 
high pressure steam throughout the prison complex until 


the site was vacated. 


The interior materials include the following: 


Floor: Concrete - historic 
Walls: Brick - historic 
Ceiling: Plywood - new 
Doors: Wood - new 

Lighting: Incandescent - new 


The structure is in poor condition because of 
ration of the walls. The smokestack, though, 
condition (see Figure 92.) 


the deterio- 
is in good 


Upholstery 


PLAN ; HOSPITAL!) 


Figure 90: Plan - Hospital, HS-3. 
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The built-up roof needs The brick smokestack 
to be resealed. is in good shape. 


The brick walls 
of the burned- 
out section are 
exposed to the 
weather and are 
deteriorating. 


The walls are in 


good shape. 
The doors and windows 
need to be repainted. 
Some glass is broken. 
Figure 91: Looking north at the industries/hospital Figure 92: Looking northeast at the power plant and 


building, HS-3. stack, HS-4. 
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HS~5 Water Tower 
Description 


The steel Water Tower is over 100 feet high with a 
100,000 gallon tank on top. The tank is supported 
by four steel columns anchored to concrete piers. 
The tower was the only source of water for the 
Prison after 1933. The tank is in good condition 
and has been drained to keep it from freezing 

(see Figure 93.) 


HS-6 Maximum Security 
Description 


The Maximum Security structure is a one-story 
reinforced concrete building. The concrete flares 
out at the corners to suggest a base for corner 
towers. The walls extend up past the roof line to 
form a cornice on three sides. The built-up roof 
slopes to the open side. All of the windows were 
filled with concrete during the conversion from 
the women's facility. Only two wood fixed windows 
still exist in the southwest corner of the struc- 
ture. 


There is a wood frame structure attached to the 
east side of the building that was used as the 
visiting room for inmates in the maximum security 
section. 


The interior of maximum security was completely 
altered from the living room, kitchen, bedroom 
situation to 24 maximum security cells. The cells 
are made of concrete block and a sheet metal ceiling 
was put in to lower the height of each cell space. 


The doors are made of iron bars with a heavy woven 
mesh welded to the face of the bars. A fabricated 
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Masonite and wood door covers the opening to block out 
light and noise. There is a steel bar cage in the center 
of the space to allow a guard visual supervision and 
protection. 


The interior materials are as follows: 


Floor: Vinyl tile - new 
Wall: Concrete - new, Concrete block - new 
Ceiling: Hall-acoustical tile - new 

Cells-metal - new 
Windows: None except two fixed in back 
Doors: Wood paneled with metal bar door over it 
Heat: Central steam 


The building is in fair condition. The outside cement 
wash is spalling. The roof is leaking. There is a 
diagonal crack in the northeast corner of the wall but 
it is structurally sound. The interior is starting 

to deteriorate because of no interior ventilation to 
keep the humidity level down (see Figure 94.) 


The metal tower is The roof is leaking 

in good shape. and needs to be resealed, 
especially around the 
skylights. 


The tank 
will be 
drained by 
the State. 
The metal doors are rusting 
and need to be painted. 
The cement wash is 
spalling off the 
exterior walls. 
Figure 93: Looking north at the water tower, HS-5. Figure 94: Looking southeast at the maximum security 


building (formerly the womens prison) HS-6. 
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HS-7 W. A. Clark Theater 
Description 


The W. A. Clark Theater is a two-story structure 
with five bays across the front facade. Each of 
the bays is accentuated by cast stone pilasters on 
each side of the bay. The central three bays 

that are the main entrances to the theater are 
recessed and become part of the entrance portico. 
The portico is also cast stone. On the sides of 
the building approximately 20 feet apart are 
additional cast stone pilasters with brick in 
between. 


There are no doors in the entrance and the interior 
is completely gutted because of the fire. The walls 
are unreinforced solid brick and manufactured stone 
Masonry units which are unsupported for their full 
height on the east and west. The stage structure 

on the south and the entrance structure on the north 
support those ends. A built-up roof of steel deck- 
ing and steel joists are supported by the masonry 
wall. The roof added after the fire does not 
adequately brace the walls of the theater. 


The walls of the theater are in good condition but 
without adequate bracing would not meet necessary 


codes. The concrete floor is in bad condition. 


The structure is essentially a shell with a temporary 
metal roof to protect the interior of the space. 
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The metal joists and metal roof 
were added after the fire that 
gutted the interior. The roof 
was added to protect the 
remaining structure. 


The exterior walls and front The paint is peeling off 
portico are the only remains the "cast stone” and 
of the original structure. concrete front. 


The doors and windows are 
also gone. 


Figure 95: Looking southwest at the theater, HS-7. Figure 96: Looking at the underside of the theater 
portico, HS-7. 
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HS-8 Administration Building 
Description 


The Administration Building is a one and one-half 
story reinforced concrete structure with a cement 
wash finish. There is a flat built-up roof over 
a concrete slab. The floors and foundation are 
also reinforced concrete. The windows are metal 
industrial awning windows on both floors. Steel 
bars cover all the openings. There are wood and 
metal doors with steel bar gates on the outside. 


The main entrance to the Administration from the 
street is at the entrance of tower 7. There are 
three stairways to the yard from the structure with 
the central stair the main entrance. 


The north end connects to the Cell House which 
allowed inmates into the library and school on the 
upper floor and access to the showers, chapel, and 
recreation room in the lower level. There is no 
access from these areas to the rest of the building 
on the upper floor. On the south end are the stairs 
which once connected the areas to the 1893 cell house 
which was taken down. 


The interior of the space has gone through some 
alterations since it was first built. The lower 


level was converted from a dining room, to dormitory, 


to the existing recreational area with showers and 
a chapel. There is a tunnel along the east wall 
accessible from tower 7 which was used by guards to 
get to all areas of the Administration building or 
Cell House in case of trouble. 


The interior materials include the following: 


Lower Floor 
Floor: Vinyl tile - new 
Walls: Concrete - historic 
Concrete block - new 
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Ceilings: Concrete - historic 
Doors: Wood - new and historic 
Chapel and shower have original wood doors 
Heating: Central steam 
Lighting: Flourescent - new 
Incandescent globes - historic 


Upper Floor 
Floor: Vinyl tile - new 
Walls: Plaster - historic 
Wood paneling - new 
Ceilings: Plaster - historic 
Acoustical tile - new 
Doors: Wood - new 
Heating: Central steam 
Lighting: Flourescent - new 
Incandescent globes - historic 


The building is in fair to good condition with the main 
cause of deterioration being water leaking off the roof 
or from frozen roof drains. This has caused some paint 
to peel and some ceiling and floor tile damage. The 
exterior wall surface is spalling and the concrete steps 
in all instances are in bad shape (see Figures 97-100.) 


Recreation Showers 
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Figure 97: Lower floor plan - Administration, HS-8. 
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Figure 98: Upper floor plan - Administration, HS-8. 
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The paint is peeling and 
the cement wash is spalling 
off the exterior surface. 


The roof is leaking 
and needs to be resealed. 


The windows are broken 
in some areas and need 
to be repainted. 


The concrete on steps 
is spalling. 


Figure 99: Looking northeast at the administration 
building, HS-8. 
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Figure 100: 


The roof drains are 
broken causing interior 
water damage. 


Looking south at the roof of the 
administration building, HS-8. 


HS-9 Industries Building 
Description 


The Industries Building is a one-story cast stone 
structure just outside the sandstone wall on the 
south side. Access to the building is through the 
wall at two points. The original wood doors and 
iron bar gates that cover them are still there. 

The doors on the south side were filled with concrete 
in 1959 when the Prison only wanted access from the 
interior yard. There is a steel door on the west 
end to the interior of the sallyport. Most of the 
fixed metal windows have been covered with metal 
plates. 


The wall surface is made of cast stone, a process 
whereby cement was formed into shapes that resembled 
stone blocks. Even the lintels and window sills, 
and roof wall cap are of cast stone. The roof is 

a built-up flat roof over a concrete slab. 


The interior has been altered considerably since 
the building became a laundry. The space is essen- 
tially gutted with the exception of some concrete 
block walls and frame portions. The interior 
materials are as follows: 


Floor: East half ~ concrete - historic 
West half - terrazzo - historic 
Walls: Plaster - historic 
Concrete block and wood frame - new 
Ceiling: Plaster - historic 
Doors: Wood/metal - historic 
Heating: Central steam 
Lighting: Flourescent - new 


The building is in good condition with the exception 
of some minor roof leaks. The interior plaster is 

in poor shape in some areas especially along the walls 
where the laundry was located in the west end (see 
Figures 101-103.) 
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Figure 101: 


Plan ~ Industries Building, HS-9. 
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The "cast stone" and mortar 
are deteriorating along the 
base and corners of the 
structure. 


The doors to the exterior 
have been concreted in and 
the windows sealed with 
metal plate. 


Figure 102: Looking northeast at the industries 
building, HS-9. 
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The doors need 
to be reworked 
and painted. 


Looking south at the industries building 
entrance from the yard, HS-9. 


HS-10 Towe Antique Ford Car Collection 
Description 


The Towe Antique Ford Collection building is a one- 
story brick structure with a corbelled brick cornice 
with recessed panels at the top of the wall. The 
Main entrance brass and glass doors are new to the 
structure even though they were original doors from 
a bank in downtown Deer Lodge. Some of the windows 
have been boarded up but the wood double-hung win- 
dows are still visible near the entrance. 


On the west side of the structure is a concrete 
block addition that doubles the building space. 
A built-up flat roof covers the whole structure. 


The interior has been completely altered for the 
museum. The interior materials are as follows: 


Floor: Concrete - historic/new 
Walls: Plaster - historic 
Concrete block - new 
Ceiling: Acoustical tile - new 
Doors: Metal/wood - new 
Heating: Unit gas heaters 
Lighting: Flourescent - new 


The building is in good shape with the exception of 
a few roof leaks and spalling of brick on the south 
wall (see Figure 104.) 
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HS-~11 Conley Bridge 
Description 


The Conley Bridge crosses the Clark Fork River on Conley 
Avenue just south of the Prison. The structure is made 
from reinforced concrete with piers extending up into 

the wall of the sides of the bridge. The beams in between 
have been recessed to give a pattern to the surface of 

the bridge. 


The structure is in fair condition with spalling of the 
concrete surface and deterioration of the concrete piers 
in the river. 


The brick is in good 


condition except for the The concrete is spalling 
south wall where there off of the face in some 
is mortar deterioration locations. 


and spalling of the 
brick face. 


Some of the windows The concrete block 

and doors have been wall is a later addi- 
filled in, and there tion and abuts against 
is a concrete block the brick. 


addition on the back. 


Figure 104: Looking southwest at the carpentry Figure 105: 


shop, now a museum, HS-10. 
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There is deterioration 
of the concrete piers 
in the river. 


Looking northwest at the Conley 
Bridge, uS— lle 


PRESERVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


OBJECTIVE 


The existing structures at the old Montana State 
Prison with few exceptions have maintained their 
original appearance. They have not been maintained 
over the past few years, and therefore are in need 
of repair as outlined under the previous section. 
It would be wrong to just let the buildings dete- 
riorate. The local, state, and national signifi- 
cance of the old Montana State Prison makes it one 
of Montana's most important historic sites; thus, 
its integrity has to be maintained for the people 
of Montana. 


In order to Maintain its integrity, plans for 
interpretation, stabilization, restoration and 
reuse will have to be implemented. 


The plan for interpretation of the site is based on 
more than 100 years of history and change in the 
prison site and the penal system of the Territory 
and State of Montana. 


The plans for stabilization of the site and build- 
ings are based on the need to keep the existing 
artifacts in as good shape as possible. This will 
be done so that the historic site will maintain the 


integrity that was built into it when the structures 


were originally constructed. 


The plans for restoration of the site consist mainly 
of the need to rebuild the theater. The significance 
of this structure justifies its restoration. As far 


as the rest of the site is concerned, there is a 
need to restore the integrity of the sandstone wall 
by the removal of the concrete block wall at the 
south end of the site. The rest of the wall and 
structures have retained their integrity and need 


only stabilization. There is also a need to restore 


the integrity of the yard by replacing the gardens, 
walkways, and interior guardhouses. There is no 


need to reconstruct any of the original buildings, nor 
is it feasible to do so. But the restoration of the 
yard will give the site the integrity it had when the 
structures that exist today were the only ones there. 


The reuse plan is based on the need to reuse some of 

the structures (e.g., hospital HS-3, theater HS-7, 
administration building HS-8, laundry HS-9, and carpentry 
shop HS-10 now being used for the Towe Antique Ford 
Collection) for new purposes that do not change the 
integrity of the site. With this reuse the structures 
should be well-maintained, and some income will be 
provided to maintain and operate the rest of the site. 


With these plans in mind the architectural and historical 
significance of the site can be maintained and its integ- 
rity restored. 


PRESERVATION PROGRAM 


The work required to adequately stabilize, restore 
and reuse the structures at the old Montana State 
Prison is to be divided into three phases. The 
first phase includes work necessary to keep the 
structures from further deterioration because of 
problems that exist at this time. The second phase 
would be stabilization of structures to restore the 
integrity of the site even though there are not 
major deterioration problems at this time. The 
third phase would encompass projects that would 
help in the reuse and interpretation of the site 

as a major historic site. 


Phase I Stabilization 


HS-1 Wall 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Remove concrete block wall - south end 
Seal joints in granite cap - cut and repoint 
Repoint sandstone 
Repair concrete wall 


HS-1A - 1G Towers 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Seal roofs 
Stabilize and repoint parapet 
Repair wood steps - SW tower 
Repair granite steps - NE tower 
Repair glass/doors 
Paint all exterior woodwork including HS-1E 
maximum security tower 
Repair interior plaster 
Paint interiors 


HS-1H Sallyport 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Stabilize and repoint wall 


HS-2 Cell Block 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Repair roof 
Repoint parapet wall 
Repair glass 
Repair water damaged areas with plaster 
Paint windows (interior/exterior) 
Paint interior walls 


Phase II Stabilization 


HS-3 Hospital 


Preservation Recommendations 
Interpret/reuse 


Work To Be Done 
Roof repair 
Adapt interior to new use 


HS-4 Power Plant 


Preservation Recommendations 
Interpret/abandon 


Work To Be Done 
Stabilize walls 
HS-5 Water Tower 


Preservation Recommendations 
Interpret/sell to city 
Retain on site 
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HS-6 Maximum/Women's Prison 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Roof repair 
Seal windows/doors 
Paint exterior and touch-up paint interior 


HS-9 Guards" Barracks 


Preservation Recommendations 
Stabilize/interpret 


Work To Be Done 


Restore windows/doorways on the south 
Repair roof 
Adapt interior to new use 


HS-10 Towe Collection 


Preservation Recommendations 
Existing reuse/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Remove red paint 
Repoint brick 


HS-1l Bridge 


Preservation Recommendations 
Existing use 


Work To Be Done 
Maintain, patch and repair 


Phase III Major Building 


HS-7 Theater 


Preservation Recommendations 
Restore/reuse/interpret 


Work To Be Done 
Restore interior space 
Stabilize and restore exterior 
Adapt to a community theater 


HS-8 Administration 


Preservation Recommendations 
Interpret/reuse 


Work To Be Done 
Repair roof 
Repair facade/paint 
Repair steps 
Adapt interior to a new use 


Site Improvements Outside Wall 
Parking 
Landscaping 


Utilities 


Site Improvements Inside Wall 
Overall clean-up 
Utilities 
Landscape - original 
Walkways - original 


Yard towers - original 


Exhibits for Interpretation 
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SECTION 02021 SITE PREPARATION 


PART 1: GENERAL 


j-1 DESCRIPTION: The work of this section consists of removal of concrete 
slab; backfill, fill; grading; and other incidentals necessary to prepare 
the site for grass seeding. 


1-2 JOB CONOITIONS: 


A. Site Oata: Bidders are expected to examine the site and structure to 
determine the character of materials to be encountered and the nature of 
the work in general. 


B. Landscape Preservation: Take special care to maintain natural surroundings 
undamaged. Restore any landscape feature as nearly as possible to its original 
condition at no cost to the owner. 


C. Structure preservation: Take special care not to damage the adjacent 
structures. In case of damage the structure will have to be restored 
at no expense to the owner. 


PART 2: MATERIALS 
2-1 FILL: Secure approval of all fill material. 


A. farth: For use in backfill and site grading. Free from atl debris 

subject to termite attack, rot, corrosion, and all other deleterious materials. 
Stones larger than 4-inch maximum dimension shall not be permitted in the 
upper 6 inches of f11] material. 


2-2 TOPSOIL: Approximately 4 inches of material free from all debris 
and with no stones over inch in diameter. 


PART 3: EXECUTION 
3-1 CONCRETE SLAB REMOVAL: 


A. Completely remove the concrete slab in the southwest corner of the 
yard, and haul from site to appropriate dump site. 


3-2 SITE GRAQING: 


A. Rough Grading: Use earth as specified in 2-1A. Scarify and moisten 
existing ground so first layer of fill will bond to it. Oeposit loose fill 
in successive horizontal) layers to a maximum depth of 8 inches under surfaced 
areas. Spread evenly and compact each layer by uniform rolling or tamping, 
using power rollers, sheeps-foot rollers, machine tampers, or other approved 
equipment, to 9S percent maximum density at optimum moisture content. Place 
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no fill on subgrade that is muddy, frozen, or contains frost. Rough grade 

to within 4 inches of finished grade unless otherwise indicated. Excavated 
and filled sections and adjacent transition areas shall be reasonably smooth, 
compacted, and free from irregular surface changes. The degree of finish 
shall be that ordinarily obtainable from either blade grader or scraper 
Operations. Unless otherwise indicated, slope subgrade evenly to provide 
aa away from buildings in all directions at a minimum grade of %-inch 
per foot. 


B. Finish Grading: Use topsoil for final grading as specified in -2-2. 
Feather the final grade smoothly to blend with adjacent ground shapes to 
Produce continuous harmonious lines in the finished work. 


SECTION 04520 MASONRY 


PART 1: GENERAL 


t-1 OESCRIPTION: The work of this section consists of all work required 
for repointing and repair of masonry walls. 


1-2 PROJECTS FOR THIS WORK: 


All brick and stone work. 


1-3 SUBMITTALS: Submit dry samples of painting mortar to be used and 
physical examples of wall ties and other related hardware to be used. 


1-4 QUALITY ASSURANCE: Standards as established by American Society for 
Testing and Materials and manufacturers’ printed recommendations, as amended, 
latest editions, govern the work of this section. 

1-5 PRODUCT HANDLING: Store mortar materials in a dry place under cover 

to prevent damage, permitting air circulation. Space in outbuildings can 

be provided by owner but responsibility for protection and proper storage 

is the Contractor's. 

PART 2: MATERIALS 

2-1 STONE: Existing sandstone and granite. 

2-2 BRICK: Existing brick. 

2-3 MORTER MATERIALS: 

A. Lime: ASTM C207, Type S high plasticity. 

B. Portland Cement: ASTM C150, Type IJ white. 

C. Sand: To match color and size of existing mortar and conform to ASTM C 144. 
Sand shall be thoroughly washed to remove any impurities that might reduce 
the strength or bonding effectiveness of the mortar. 

0. water: Potable. 

2-4 CLEANING MATERIALS: 

A. Water: Potable (if heated, 100 degrees F. maximum). 


8. Brushes: Stiff fiber or non-ferrous wire. 
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C. Spray Equipment: Approved suitable for spray at 160 p.s.i. (pressure 
150 p.s.i. maxfmum). 


2-$ WALL TIES: Type “S" adjustable tie, 3/16-inch, "Z" type heck and 
l-inch by S-inch 12 gage corrugated steel - galvanized, a product of 
Wire Product Company or equal. 

2-6 MIXES: 

A. Mortar: For stone masonry (measured by volume). 


1 part white cement 
$ parts lime or lime putty 
7 parts sand 


os aoa finish mortar samples are approved, pre-mix mortar mixes dry for 
all work. 


PART 3: EXECUTION 

3-1 CLEANING EXISTING MASONRY: 

A. Cleaning brick and stone: 

Clean existing masonry walls using stiff nylon or bristle brushes and 
water under normal pressure. After scrubbing, thoroughly rinse walls with 
cold water to remove residue. 

Start cleaning at top of the structure and work downward. Carefully protect 
openings in masonry, including doors and windows, by use of suitable water- 
proof coverings. Thoroughly wet masonry surfaces before scrubbing in order 
to loosen dirt and lessen amount of necessary scrubbing. Do not use meta} 
scrapers. 


The use of abrasive blasting, wire brushes, grinders, sanding discs, or 
other abrasives wil] not be permitted in the work. 


The use of acid or alkali cleaning agents will not be permitted in the work. 
3-1 REPAIRING EXISTING MASONRY: 
A. Routing of Joints: 


Remove defective morter joints to a depth of 1.0", using hand tools. 
Take care to avoid damaging existing bricks or enlarging width of joints. 


Mechanical tools will be permitted only on specific written approval of 
Architect and demonstrated ability by operators to use without damage to 
masonry. 


Remove and replace damage to existing brick by cutting, spalling and chipping 
as caused by routing operations. 


Thoroughly remove loose material from joints using a hose stream under 
normal pressure or by low-pressure compressed air. 


B. “Mortar Mixing: 


Add only enough water to dry mix ingredients to produce a damp, workable 
mix. Keep mortar in dampened condition for 1 to 2 hours, and then add 
sufficient water to bring it to proper consistency. 


C. Tuckpointing: 


After carefully routing and cleaning joints, wet joints thoroughly and then 
apply fresh, pre-hydrated mortar. Allow water to soak into joints, but 
joints should not be visibly wet with standing water during tuckpointing. 


Fill mortar joints in layers not over &-inch thick, with each layer applied 
with pressure aS soon as previous layer has partially dried. Do not tool 
each layer smooth; leave surface rough to help bond of subsequent layers. 
Compress the final packing as much as possible to completely fill joint. 
Compact joints solidly before final tooling. 


Tool joints to match existing wor! which has not been repointed, unless 
otherwise indicated. Take care to not spread mortar over edges of brick onto 
exposed surfaces. Do not featheredge mortar. Cure mortar by maintaining 

in a damp condition for 5 days. 


3-3 FINAL CLEANING: 

Allow mortar to fully harden for approximately 30 days after completion 
of work, then thoroughly clean exposed masonry surfaces of excess mortar 
and foreign matter using stiff nylon or bristle brushes and clean water 
under normal pressure. 

The use of metal scrapers or brushes wil] not be permitted. 


The use of acid or alkali cleaning agents will not be permitted. 
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SECTION 07510 


PART 1: GENERAL 


1-1 DESCRIPTION: The extent of built-up roofing (BUR) with smooth surfacing 
(SmS-BUR) is hereby defined to include multiple layers of roofing sheets 

and hot bitumen, surfaced with bitumen or mineral-surfaced cap sheets or 
Other coatings, and includes associated composition flashing. 


1-2 RELATED WORK SPECIFIED ELSEWHERE: 
A. Masonry--section 04520. 

1-3 PROJECTS FOR THIS WDRK: 

A. New roof: CELLHOUSE 


B. Coatings: Al] other buildings. 


1-4 Types: BUR with smooth surfacing required for project include the 
following: 


Asphalt; surface coating, base sheet 
1-5 QUALITY ASSURANCE: 


A. Manufactured Products: Dbtain primary roofing sheets (felts) from 

only one manufacturer, to greatest extent possible. Provide secondary 
materials {and materials not available from primary roofing materials 
manufacturer) from sources which are recommended by manufacturer of primary 
sheets. 


B. Manufacturer: Provide primary roofing felts produced by one of the 
following: 


Bird & Son, Inc,; Walpole, MA. 

Celotex Corp.; Tampa, FL 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.; Blue Bell, PA 
GAF Corp.; New York, NY 

Johns-Manville Corp.; Denver, CD 

or approved equal. 


1-6 SUBMITTALS: Submit manufacturer's product specifications, installation 
instructions and general recommendations for each type of roofing product 
required. Include data substantiating that materials comply with requirements. 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 


\-7 PRODUCT HANDLING. 


A. Store and randle roofing sheets in a manner which will ensure that there 
is no possibility of significant moisture pick-up. Store ina dry, well- 
ventilated, weather-tight place. Do not leave unused felts on the roof over- 
night or when ruufing work is not In progress. Store rolls of roofing 
sheets (felts) on end. 


PART 2: MATERIALS 
A. BUR Ply Sheets: 


1. Asbestos Base Sheet: Asphalt saturated asbestos fiber roofing 
felt, which has been coated on both faces with asphalt, including 
mineral] stabilizers and mineral surfacing, weighing not less than 
an average of 39 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. (known as a No. 45 asbestos 
base sheet). 


2. Coated Asbestos Felt: Asphalt saturated asbestos felt (without 
perforations), weighing approximately 13 lbs. per 100 sq. ft., which 
has been coated with asphalt on both faces to provide a total weight 
averaging not less than 25 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. (known as a No. 30 
coated asbestos felt). 


B BUR Bitumens: 
l. Type Il Asphalt: ASTM D0 312, Type I] (flat) SP 160-175 degrees F. 


2. Steep Asphalt (Type II]): ASTM 0 312, Type IJ] (steep) SP 180-200 
degrees F (82-93 degrees C). 


3. Type 1V¥ Asphalt: ASTM 0 312, Type 1V (special steep) SP 208-225 
degrees F (96-107 degrees C). 


4. Asphalt Quality (All Types): Provide only virgin residual petroleum- 
Process asphalt, which has not been modified by addition of softening 
oils or other compounds to modify softening point, and which has been 
accurately air-blown (oxidized) to establish required softening point. 
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PART 3: EXECUTION 
3-1 GENERAL INSTALLATION LIMITATIONS: 


A, Do not apply hot bitumen under any condition that would cuase foaming. 
Test substrate ie excessive moisture by pouring one pint of bitumen at 
400 degrees F (204 degrees C) on deck, at start of each day's work, and 
at start of each roof area or plane. Substrate is too wet if test sample 
foams or can be easily (cleanly) stripped after cooling. 


B. Bitumen Heating: Do not raise temperature above mininum nurmal fluid- 
holding temperature more than one hour prior to time of application. 

Oiscard bitumen which has been held at an elevated temperature (as required 
for application) for a period exceeding 3 hours. Do not heat bitumen above 
temperature required to ensure that application visocsity results in adequate 
mopping weight and maximum penetration, coverage and adhesion of felt 

Plies, and maximum adhesion to substrates. Determine flash Point of bitumen, 
either by information from bitumen producer or by suitable tests, and 
determine maximum fire-safe handling temperature and do not exceed that 
temperature in heating bitumen. 


C. Shingling of Plies: Except as otherwise required by unusual) circum- 
stances or as otherwise indicated, lay applied bituminous membranes with 
felts shingled uniformly to achieve required number of plies. Lap 36° 
felts 4" for single-ply work, 19" for 2-ply work, 24.7” for 3-ply work, 
27.5" for 4-ply work, and 29.2" for 5-ply work. 


0. Mopping Weights: For inter-ply moppings, and for other moppings unless 
otherwise indicated, apply bitumen at rate of not less than 0.15 nor more 
than 0.25 1bs. per sq. ft., with average amounting to not less than 20 bis. 
per square (100 sq. ft.) per mopping. 


E. Substrate Joint Penetrations: Do not allow bitumen to penetrate substrate 
joints and enter building or damage insulation, vapor barriers or other 
construction. Where mopping is applied directly to substrate, tape joints 

or, in the case of steep asphalt, hold mopping back 2" from both sides of 
each joint. 


F. Cut-Offs: At end of each day’s roofing installation, protect exposed 
edges of incomplete work, including ply sheets and insulation. Provide 
temporary covering of coated felt or other waterproof covering, sealed with 
roofing cement at edges and joints; and remove at beginning of next day's 
work. Glaze-coat areas of completed ply sheets which cannot be covered 
with final roof surfacing material before end of each day's work. 


G. Cant Strips: Except as otherwise shown, instal] cant strips and tapered 
edge strips prior to installation of BUR membrane ply sheet courses, where 
possible. 


3-2 BASIC BUR MEMBRANE COMPOSITION: 
A. Asphalt, Base Sheet, Coated Surface BUR 


1. General: Install the follwing base sheet, followed by courses 
of the following ply sheets set in moppings of asphalt of type indicated: 


Base Sheet: Asbestos base sheet. 


B. On non-nailable substrates, apply base sheet in mopping of steep asphalt, 
followed by 3 ply sheet courses with type asphalt required for slope of 
substrate. 


1. Where substrate slope does not exceed 3," in 1‘-O", provide Type I] 
(flat) asphalt for inter-ply moppings 


2. Where substrate slope is between 4" in 1" and ]‘-O", provide 

steep (Type 111) asphalt for inter-ply moppings, and where slope exceeds 
3/4" nail leading edge of Jaid-up plies 12“ 0.c. to each nailer in 
substrate. 


3. Mop completed plies (without delay) with the same type asphalt 
used for inter-ply mopping. Apply at 20 lbs. per square, reduce to 
10-1b glaze-coat where another surface coat is indicated. 


3-3 BUR SURFACE COATING 


A. Hot-Mopped Coating: Except where roofing ply sheet courses are indicated 
to receive cap sheets or another type of coating, hot mopping of asphalt 

of same type used for inter-ply moppings, applied concurrently with inter-ply 
moppings, is to be retained as top coating(coatings only). 


B. Emulsion Top Coating: Apply asphalt emulsion roof coating, uniformly 
at an average rate of 2.5 gal. per 100 sq. ft. Delay application for a 
period of at least 7 days after completion of BUR membrane, to allow for 
aging of bitumen. Provide fibrated type emulsion for slopes in excess 

of 3" in 1'-O" or, at Installer's option, provide fibrated cut-back type 
asphalt roof coating in tieu of fibrated emulsion. 


3-4 ROOFING WORK AT EDGES ANO PENETRATIONS: 


A. General: Coordinate edge construction with surface course of roofing. 

Do not leave roofing felts exposed. Glaze-coat with steep asphalt if 

surface course must be delayed at edges past end of day; proceed with flashing 
and stripping. 


Use steep asphalt for hot mopping of vertical and canted stripping 
and flashing work at edges and penetrations of roofing, regardless 
of type bitumen used for inter-ply moppings 
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B. Provide preformed edge strips (cant strips) where shown and where 
feasible to instal]. £xtend BUR membrane as shown or, if not otherwise 
shown, to top edge of cant edge strip or other tapered strips at edges and 
penetrations. 


C. Provide a folded-back envelope at edges and penetrations of BUR membrane 
where it 1s not turned up on a tapered strip, so as to provide positive 
protection against flow of bitumen into building or off the edge. Extend 
base sheet to form envelope or, where na base sheet is provided, install one 
ply of coated felt set in steep asphalt with joints sealed. Seal corners 
and other interruptions of envelope with large beads of roofing cement to 
provide positive protection against flow of bitumen. 


0. At roof drains, trim surface of insulation where necessary, so that 
completed membrane is flush with ring of drain. Coordinate BUR membrane 
with drains and drain flashing, and seal edges of membrane to ensure that 
bitumen wil] not flow into building nor into drains. 


£. Nail edges of roofing (where possible) to top of cant strip or to 

wood blocking or to deck before applying composition flashing or stripping. 
Comply with recognized industry standards for nailing, so as to develop 
anchorage of strength equa} to membrane strength. 


F. Perimeter Nailing: Where shown and where required for FM compliance, 

and where portions of BUR membrane are included in required nailing, coordinate 
nailing of roofing and insulation at 4'-0" wide perimeter of roofing work. 
Comply with FM natling requirements. 


G. Roof Orains: Fill clamping ring base with a heavy coating of roofing 
cement. Extend BUR membrane into clamping ring or, where not fasible, 
provide two plies of asbestos flashing mopped with steep asphalt and extended 
into clamping ring. Extend flashing onto BUR 6" and 10" respectively.Before 
placing clamping ring, cover flashing with 2 plys of glass fiber facric in 
roofing cement and coat with roofing cement. Extend each fabric into 
clamping ring, and for distances of 14" and 16" respective}y onto BUR. 


SECTION O88S0 GLASS AND GLAZING AND SASH RESTORATION 


PART 1: GENERAL 


1-1 OESCRIPTION: The work of this section consists of all glass and glazing 
required for the work, including new glass, glass replacement, and all puttying. 


1-2 RELATED WORK SPECIFIED ELSEWHERE: Painting - Section 19901. 


1-3 Submittals: In accordance with Section 01300, submit a 12-inch long 
putty sample labeled with brand, color, and type to match sample supplied 
by the owner and an B-inch by 8-inch sample of glass. Samples in wood of 
any profile style, rail or muntin that must be replaced in order to restore 
sash. 


1-4 QUALITY ASSURANCE: 
A. Standards: Federal Specifications (FS). 


8. Labels: Each light of glass shall be factory labeled as to quality, 
type, thickness, and manufacturer. Glass may be reused or cut down from a 
larger broken pane. 


C. Manufacturer: PPG Industries, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


1-S PRODUCT HANDLING: The Contractor shall be responsible for all glass 
before and after installation until the Contract is completed. He shall 
replace any broken glass until acceptance is obtained. 


1-6 PROJECTS OF THIS WORK: 


A. Inspect all glazing in the cellhouse and administration buildings, and 
designate and replacement of at? glass that is cracked in half or that 
contains a 3-way crack. Glass which is cracked across a corner is not to 
be replaced unless directed by Contracting Officer. 


B. All sash and jams of Building No. 1 are to be reconditioned and repaired 
before repainting. If removed, al] sashes shall be numbered for reinstallation. 


1. Ensure that window frames including s111s and al? trim are dry 
before al] repair operations. 


2. Fill large cracks and small holes in sills with epoxy wood filler. 
Adnere to manufacturer's instructions. 


3. Replace wood members that have lost al mechanical properties of 
strength. Splicing onto sound material to replace a rotted end 
is to be preferred over replacing the member ertirely. 


4. Leave all sash in operating condition (counter weights need not 


be restored). Make certain all glass, new or old, is in a sound 
bed of putty. 
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C. Largest panes of glass to be removed shall be repaired first and salvaged 
glass shall provide some material for small panes in need of replacement. 
Mark reused glass aS you would new material. 


PART 2: MATERIALS 


2-1 GLASS: Flat sheet, Type I], greenhouse quality or "Cc" quality. 
FS-DD-G-451, single or double strength. Acid etched to read “19 "(current yea 
Imperfections are acceptable. “aa 


2-2 PUTTY: Composed of pure linseed oi], pure whiting and 10 percent 
white lead. Putty shall conform to ASTM Specifications for Class B white 
lead whiting putty. 


2-3 EPOXY WOOO FILLER: As approved by Contracting Officer. 


PART 3: EXECUTION 


3-1 GENERAL: Do no glazing in defective or improperly installed frames: 
installation of glass constitutes acceptance of frames as suitable for 

glazing. Surfaces shall be dry and free from dust before glazing. Oirty 
surfaces shall be cleaned with a cloth saturated with turpentine or mineral 
spirits before glazing. Glazing compound shall not be applied in temperatures 
below 40 degrees F. or during ddmp or rainy weather. Do not glaze wood 

windows until they have received a priming coat of paint. Do not handle 
windows after glazing until the glazing compound has set. Complete installation 
shall be sound and waterproof. 


3-2 RESTORATION OF SASH: As outlined in 1-6 B this section. 


3-3 FIELD MEASUREMENTS: Oetermine exact size of glass by measurements 
of the openings in each window to be glazed. 


3-4 PREPARATORY WORK: Remove existing putty and all broken and loose glass. 


3-S INSTALLATION: Reset existing and set new glass firmly against frame 
with glazing points and putty. Cut excess putty to sight line at the muntin 
leaving a continuous, smooth surface returning neatly at corners. 


3-6 INSPECTION ANO ACCEPTANCE: After glazing, remove all foreign material 
Yeft on the surface of the glass. Remove scratched, chipped, or otherwise 
defective glass and replace with proper materials. After inspection of the 
glasswork, remove all labels and thoroughly clean all surfaces. 


3-7 GUARANTEE: Glass breaking or air leakage due to glazing gaskets or 
compounds not being able to absorb thermal expansion will be considered a 
defective installation, and the glass shall be replaced and correctly installed 
by the Contractor at no cost to the owner. 


SECTION 0990) PAINTING 


PART 1: GENERAL 


1-1 DESCRIPTION: The work of this section consists of all painting and 
other finishing of interior and exterior work. 


1-2 RELATED WORK SPECIFIEO ELSEWHERE: 
A. Maconnyessection 04520. 

1-3 PROJECTS FOR THIS WORK: 

A. Interior work: 


All buildings. 


B. Exterior work: 


All buildings. 


J-4 QUALITY ASSURANCE: 


A. American Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM); and Federal Specifications 
(FS); Technical Manual, Army "Paints and Protective Coatings" TM-5-618. 


B. Manufacturers: Pittsburg Paints - PPG Industries, Inc.; Benjamin 
Moore, Martin Seynor; Olympic; or approved equal. 


C. Paint Color Standard: Munsell Color Company, North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


0. Product Handling: Deliver no materials until written approval is received. 
Deliver in manufacturer's unbroken labeled containers. Store ina dry, 
ventilated place under cover, as assigned by the Park. Store no flammable, 
Caustic or nauxious products in any historic structure. Take extreme pre- 
cautions to avoid fire hazards. Surfaces to be painted shall be even, 

smooth, sound, free from dirt and without defects that might affect proper 
application of paint. Report unsatisfactory surfaces to Contracting Officer 
Or correct defective surface. 
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PART 2: MATERIALS 

2-1 PAINT AND FINISH PROQUCTS: Highest quality available standard brand 
as distributed by a nationally known manufacturer. Paint products shall 
be fresh, well-ground, shall not settle rapidly, cake or thicken in the 
container, and shall have easy application characteristics. Paint shall 
be mixed to the approval of the Architect. 

2-2 FILLING COMPOUNDS: Use linseed oil putty for wood, FS TI-P-00791. 
2-3 LINSEED OIL: 

A. Raw: ASTM D234 

8. Boiled: ASTM 0260 

2-4 TURPENTINE: Pure Pine gum spirits, ASTM 013 

2-S PETROLEUM BASED PAINT THINNERS: Prohibited. 

2-6 PAINT REMOVER FOR EXTERIOR: No drip type, organic solvent remover, 
water rinsable, conforming to FS-TT-R-215 Acetone or Benzine compounds 
acceptable. Conforming products of Wilson Imperial, Wonder - Water-Wash-Off, 
acceptable, 

PART 3: EXECUTION 

3-1 GENERAL REQUIREMENTS: 

A. All surfaces shall be free of toose matter before applying finish material. 
B. Windows to be reglazed shatl have glazing surface of wood prime. 

C. Back prime new material. 

D. Mix paint only in a designated space outside or in galvanized steel 
pans in which all mixing pails or barrels shall be kept. No mixing will 


be permitted outside designated areas. 


£. Natural bristle and hair brushes only may be used. Roller or spray 
application of paint or finishes is permitted, only on concrete surfaces. 


3-2 SURFACE PREPARATION: GENERAL 


A. Wood: Treat reinstalled windows with two coats of boiled linseed 
oil, 


B. Concrete Surfaces: Remove dirt and grease with mineral spirits. 
Remove rust, mill scale, and defective paint down to sound surface, using 


scraper, Sandpaper, or wire brush, as necessary. Prime all exposed surfaces. 


C. Paint Removal: Follow paint remover manufacturer's instructions for 
removal application and neutralization. Do not gouge wood. Use no torches 
or flame remova] of paint. 


D. Removal of Oisintegrated Finish: Scrape or sand. Wipe off dust and 
Joose chalked paint. 


E. Patching: 


Wood: Fill all holes with linseed oi} putty, tinted to match surface 
finish. Shim large holes and cracks with wood and putty. Allow to 
dry, sand roughness smooth. 


Plaster: Remove al] loose or deteriorated plaster and match adjacent 
surfaces. 


Concrete: Remove all loose or deteriorated material and match adjacent 
surfaces. 


F, Washing: Wash all existing painted and unpainted wood surfaces included 
in this work with appropriate washing materials mix. Rinse immediately and 
dry. 


3-3 APPLICATION: Secure approval of each coat prior to proceeding with 
the next. 


A. Workmanship: Apply material evenly without runs, sags, or other defects. 


Each coat shall be thoroughly worked into the material being coated at an 
average rate of coverage recommended. Cover al? surfaces completely to 
provide uniform color and appearance. All parts of trim and edges shall 
be left clean and true to details without undue amount of finish material 
in corners or depressions. 


B. Painted Work: Prime all exposed work prior to installation or on the 
same day it is installed. Tough up scarred and abraded places on shop 
or factory applied prime coats. 


C. Drying Time: Do not apply succeeding coats until the undercoat is 
thoroughly dry. 


3-4 COLOR: Samples provided by owner or architect. 
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Figure 106: Map showing the ranches of Conley and McTague 1896. Note brick yard and lime kiln. 
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Figure 110; Partial Sanborn Map of the Montana State Penitentiary 
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Figure 113: Partial Sanborn Map of the Montana State Prison 
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Figure 117: Original foundation plan of the 1912 cell house. 
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Figure 118: Original first floor plan of the 1912 cell house. 
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Figure 119: Original third tier plan of the cells and guards' balcony of the 1912 cell house. 
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Figure 120: Original ceiling and roof plan of the 1912 cell house. 
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Figure 121: Original west elevation drawing of the 1912 cell house. 
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Figure 122: Original east elevation drawing of the 1912 cell house. 
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Seventh Annual Report. 


Onlice Board of State Prison Conunissioners, 
Helena, Mout, Dee. 10¢h, L807. 
Robert LB. Smith, Governar of Montana:— 

In accordance with the provisions of law, we Lerewith sub- 
mit the Seventh Annual Repert of the State Board of Prison 
Commissioucrs. 

The tabulated statements which follow give a full aud de- 
tailed account of all expoudittres which live been inenrred 
duriug the figeal yeur 1807, and alsu the general statistics of 
the prisou, such as mimber contined, uature of crime, from 
whici county committed, occupation, ete., ete. 

The contract price of keeping Che prisoners for the two 
years ending June 30, 188, being 35 couts per capita, vad the 
Legishiture baviug appropriated 350,000 per year tor TSOe and 
1898, the beard believed that a sulicient amount could be 
saved from the appropriations Tor these two years to com: 
plete the prison building whith liad been partly erected dur 
ing the year S96. The repart of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction comained herein explains Tully the condition of the 
prison bintdings at the conmencencent of Che fiscal year 1897, 
and tlhe necessity for the early completion of this building, 
The total expense of completing this building was $18,205.98, 
and the chief item of this expense was the cell duors, frames 
and fixtures, forafter utilizinea ll chat could be obtained at the 
Eastern penitentiary at Billings, and in the buildings whieh 
were to be abandoned at Deer Lodge, it was found necessary 
to purchase 138 more ata cost of S4744.80, This inelnded also 
stecl cratings for windows, brackets and railings for gitlle- 
ries, and other steel work. These supplies were pairehased 
from the A.C. MM, Co. foundry depariment, as its bid was the 
lowest and best received in answer to requests for bids made 
on the principal steel works of the country. The building was 
completed and ready for cceupaucy in Navember, 1897, and 
is now oeeupied by all of the male prisoners confined in the 
State Penitentiary, Tt is a substantial and well coustructed 
building, as well veutilated as the svstein of leatiug will per- 


} RRYOKT OF STATE GUARD 


mit, and will coupare favorably with any prison building io 
the Wester States. 

It will be seen by referring to che annexed tables that the 
total expenditure for care and keep of inmates aud for cash 
and clothing furnished discharged prisoners was $46,659.73, 
whieh topether with cost of completing prison building No, 
Zexeceds the appropriation for Lut by approximately $15,000, 
As Chere will be but little expense during the year 19s, ont- 
side ul the actual care and keep of the inmates, we believe 
thal a geod share of this deliciency can be paid out of appre- 
priation of 159s. 

Ou September 38, 1897, the board advertised for bids for the 
care and keep of couviets for the two years commencing -lnne 
2U, lasts. Ou October b, 1897, the Board met to consider bids, 
and found that but one bid had been received, that of Conley 
& MeTague, who proposed to contract for the care and keep 
of all prisoners at the rate of 40¢ per capita per day, and that 
there should be nu extra charge for food or clothing furnished 
prisoners working on State improvements. This bid was ac- 
cepted, aud a cuntract duly entered into with Conley & Me- 
TYaene for the care and keep of prisoners under the conditions 
of said bid. 

During the year the general health of the prisoners has been 
eoud. While the work on improventents was under way it 
Was necessary to close the prison school, but at the comple- 
tion of this work in November the school was again opened. 
The Board tinds that while the school is of undoubted benefit 
to some of the prisoners, others can only be indneed tu attend 
by compulsion, and that those who unwillingly attend learn 
bat little themaclyves, and prevent others from learning. The 
Board has therefore adopted the rule of pemmitting prisoners 
feattend sehool or uot, at their pleasure, 

Respect fulls sulanitted, 
ROBT. BL SMITH, 

Governor, and President of the Board. 

(05 Ths SON, 
Attorney-Goneral. 

ETS IG) GENES 
Secretary of Strate, Sceretary of the Board. 
Members Board of State Prison Commissioners. 
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SUPERINTENDENT McCALMAN’S REPORT. 


Deer Lodge, Mantana, December 10th, 1807, 
The Honorable Board of State Prison Commissioners, ITelena, 

Montana:— 

Gentlemen:—D hereby subinit to your honorable body tle 
following report regarding the improvements made at thie 
State Penitentiary, Deer Lodge, during the vear PSo7, 

In April of this year the Board of State Prison Conunission- 
ers inspected the State Prison at Deer Lodge. The prison at 
that time contained $37 prisoners; of that mumber loG were 
living in a one-story building, 107 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 
13 feet high, with two tiers af wooden bunks rnuidng through 
the center. The tloor, ceiling and walls being entirely of 
wood, and though used as permanent quarters, contained we 
eclls, the prisoners ningling promisciously between the hours 
of 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
wards of the State gave the management much coneern, the 
ventilation as well as its sanitary condition being rude amd in- 
adequate. A satisfactory condition of cleanliness so desinmilde 


This wooden structure containing 156 


in an institution where numbers of men are incarcerated, could 
not under the circumstances be attained. ‘Phere were alse 
other conditions to contend with, sieh as the danger of fire. 
While the lives of the inmates wonld in ne wise be endan- 
gered, the contractors would tind themsclves in a temporary 
Predicament until provision could be made for the erection 
and completion of other quarters, This Dnilding being alte- 
gether nusnited for the purpose for whicly it was used, the 
contractors had to employ extra guards to prevent the pris- 
oners from taking advantage of conditions that favored (heir 
efforts to regain their liberty. Notwithstiunding the vigiliace 
maintained by the manavement, four of the prisoners confined 
in this log house, taking advantage of Uneir wuprisantike sur- 
roundines, seized this last opportunity to make their cseape 
from the penitentiary. 

One hundred and cizhty-one prisoners were coufined in two 
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fourin anmber, with ample ventitation, aad lave double doors 
af wood and iron, 

Two dours lending from the stairway in the towers comin. 
Wieate with a eallery that runs round the entire inside of the 
building, at opposite angles of which are two iron cages, his 
gallery is sixteen feet from the door and is for the exclusive 
use of guards on duty whe when patrolling aleng this walk 
can sce the tuside of all the eclis. 

Tn the four corners of the building are located the eiurds' 
bedrooms jnine in oumnber. They are separated entirely Crom 
the prison, 

Uiider the present cireunistanees the eurire building lias te 
be heated with stoves aud lighted with ofl lumps. Suel a 
laree block as this, containing iuside 320,000 cenhie fect of 
space, and 2,298 fect of eliss in windows, eaunot be satistie- 
forily heated during cold weather se that an even temperature 
ean be kept by stoves. When denna are available so that the 
Board will be justitied in so doing, a system of steam lertine 
or hot blast shonld be imiutesurated, which would add largely 
The saine 
pewer could with advantiuge he used in generating electricity 


fo the comfort and well being of the prisoners. 


With a suitable cloctric phunt, wherewith a proper system of 
light contd be supplied, thereby doiug awiy with two lin 
dredoil Tame: now nightly in use. Tie pernteious elect of 
such a darge nidaber of oil lamps in one room caunot be aver 
estimated, 

The entire building is finished ina plain bie substantial 
aninner, diving cement floors in all the corridors and ecils. 
The numberof square feet of this quality of floor is 13,520. Tt 
galleries, which contain 4.605 square feet, are covercd witht 
one and a balt ineh dooriie. Che ceiling is covered with cur: 
rugated tron, whieh wakes the entire building practically tire 
proof, The amount of Gitlimmable material in the prison be 
ine limited to the galleries and window frames. 

Ventilation, one of (he most iinporfant factors relating to 
health tia prison, Gas been atrended te with the utiiest care, 
and with as mitch suecess as the prosent mode of heating the 
building will allow. The system in use at present is natural 
ventibition, caeh cell Iniving separate ventilator of 48 square 
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inches froin cell to roof. The two upper tiers, where vitiated 
air aceumilates the most, have registers that open and shut, 
the remaining 88 cells have ventilators made of perforated 
iron plate. With a more perfect system of heating, artificial 
ventilation can be substituted. 

The following tables will show quantities aid cost of mate. 
rial used in construction during the present year, also the 
number of inen cmploved inside the prison yard. 

It is proper for me to report to the Roard, that fhe Prison 
Contractors have always given me ail assistanee possible, Mr. 
Frank Conley gtving lis personal attention to the production 
of the raw material, and transportation to the prison vard. 

There remains now but few improvements te be made at the 
State prison. The old wooden frame that surrounded the 
prison in 1893, and all the log buildings, have been replaced 
with substantial structures of stone and brick. All neerssary 
workshops, kitchen, dining room and female quarters hare 
been provided for, as well as ample cell room, and with 76 cells 
vaeant, that can be utilized in any emergency or reserved for 
the increase of population. 

For the last four years the prisoners have accustomed them- 
selves to habits of labor and industry, thereby betng benetited 
morally and plevsieally; their behavior las always been satis- 
factovy. Ifthe Board cannot devise some means whereby they 
can be employed in the future, they must adapt themselves to 
forced habits of indolence and inactivity, thereby becoming 
less able inentally and physically to provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life after a tem of years in prison, 
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Nignher af days worked by dlacksamith’s lelp ooo... ee eee eee i 
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Sbowing Quautity of Labor Performed on New Urison Thailding During th: 
Yeur S897. 


Total tumor of Wiel WW: cn 4. cece see wee mas ce ee ale aoe eon ae O77 204 
Total nuimber of square yards ee iF Sarenaaker anata cave eek AT MeN ance LOT Ka 
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13.145 fort board umcasmre dressed Unalwr. ooo... e eee eee 354 a1 
3.450 feet liuenl window stops and prurting leads. oo... ee ee eee cM Ths 


tings and daar, 4.888 1: 


81,726 pounds Tessemer steel and ven windew rn 


130 pounds Octagon steel tools yet Oa 
SS pounds Norway fran vivets. .0 2.06... ee et eee neta nena 6 16 
T squares salvanized: inate ASTUULLSTtCh eee mee mee eaten veereretere (areca male 40 40 
TV squares corrugated: row Gettin eles 
TAQS semire feet roots poupuer— CUTLINE. oe ee ee eee eee es 00 
30 pounds soller—roof 3 ue 
5 pounds resit—ranl. . 2... cee eee ee ee tere e nes Sees 15 
66,000 pommls Enelish Porthind cement -Heors and plastering... ... wil To 
VW bushels hair—plastering hedveotis. 000.66 eee eee eee es 194 
S$.5N0 laths—Inadveoms aud sturways in lowe [eS ce oaiene bones Pale a) 
Martware Gilshings—loeks., witelew fistenimes, ete. 2c ee SH 91 
Toole (sci) fy COlstiOhinm. cea qs ce 6 +) ee aw re elneteeiay eae me cS 
Fretzht charges on foundation stance. oo... seers ere eens Tso We 
1 kegs nails. EA mai dd 
GAOT ponds bb Talent vil a 
115 porns peawwder= <a eey tue reek mel line states... ee eee: Sehr 
VIM: gallons boiled off for painting, oe eet rere en Oi) 
4) sallons aspdialoim for painting iran work. o...- ee yee 47 nm 
950 pounds white bad... .- os ee as Ti ime 
720 pounds mine ead anel Lievapebetiee erin sad poiatiths extern = 


HTS MS Gos cuoeme conan ear DonGaL Mies OEY SPM see tipster 8?! Tat 
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=e Unb ks cel here etrtononnll ee Al, nec ommccontan bene aan neoseanseooonaso 


TS oe eel WS GUNS a6 casa nc sa poder eau e pees se aR ek ees 
Expenses moving omtevial trom Villings to Deer Loge... 0... 
Freight charges on autterial from Billorss to Deer Lode, and ae 
ture of same: 99400 pounds Ressemer steel aiul from, inching 
tloors, gritiogs. biickets, Lo orails, resisters, posts, and 3,454 
feet oot pipe for railings; 26,6070 pounds Yaukton coments ESO 
teet hoard measure dressed Taimber: 


syuare feet ob shiss iit 


staged windows, aid frautes to correspond: 42 deers aud 
WEBLKS; WOHNOS cuume socdcngoostouennag bons mbeasus Seeuee 
Total 


TEASE isa 


Showing the Tubal Adit of Material Tact tn Coustrietion of Nev 


Building, No. 2. During the Yess TSie-1Sy, 


Nuutber of brickK—maniulactneed by prisoners. .....0...... 005 
Perches rowgh stome—inanatar tured by prisoners... ... 
Sqnare tect ent stone—iuitartactneeal by prisoners. ..........0 00. 
Busteds of fime—mieuimfactired: by prisoners... 0.0.00 .0 eee eee 
Loads of sand—manulaetwed by prisguers........0..2...-0. 00008 
TPE Tene, TAGES, THANE. ITS ane er oaen wnnmesc conn oer 


FG? linked! Tice, TUNES EN INMMINC yea asceaconaoenceemananes a 
Linvaliteer ssyinlown, Stipes: woe qivitings WasilS. sacs ees. = +2 
Pontels Ressenter steel ait dean 
POS GY TNT, sode es botasenas 
Sytunrres galsanized don 
Pei Olena, Tl eis = ceed cosmacsngcs Gedanudneseoted 
Syuares corrugated iron ..... 
Squares Taylor's obf-sts fe rin 


SOMME TREE SHRINES TAR aeibeme none, san wAoGec ese omens 


Eton vi Tal sae tatulittten oe, syeceree teense vie wentece or Bac evce de oVancssaeay si iiecaeracsins svekacsts 
Voutishs resi iemeapareriecs ates 

Pounds Enedish Porthkund count. ........ 
Pounds Yankton, South Dakota eomueut 
TRATES ORS TEDW & ae aig a connie Nas anette oes BO enero GOL nD ase ae 
emma 
aR: eeandndannneumeeon 
SRN HOES aves neers 5 
Pscliss ia Sa epeecasrsnnss am qeusiene ence tess als 
[CHRCORSS: COL TALES oi rocenasretitr aces ge hand iy 


Pounds sash cord... 
[SOs wc TEU. occa ann GoAmon ner aearenn suede noon abode koe ae 
Pounds blacksmitl. coal 
Pounds Octagon steel. 
ToreUTnl mse NiNs eNom rapes seats alersce areca seece a arse ieee) aveapisten nmiacermets 


(Ramis TaResan) Gite Wich ARES: Goss euesoaserae rms Saget onus 


113; 
Laws On 
Tis de 


1471 7s 


Py son 


405 


Hate 

aN 

nn 

HE AO0 

mG, 0711 

TL: 

8.500 

eno 

AS 

Hey 

oth 
alts 

44 

OB 

1,301 

1,050 

1.3851 
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Pounds color ground In oll.......... Miojacas alsbeparevafetene erarecetp errr gees 32 
Pounds powder quarrying rock and Ime stonv.......-... esc 250 
Gallonssot Heileii elle ene eee enter é 243% 
(CHI PEA DINU mccnacasaasoeoGaceouaccus Eonencdes ouiiacesa 4214 
Square feet in windows...... dv oeodes cooe soGcS GdSegescoCoDoE Gods aca 
Number of doors anil Crahies, woeden,....0..-+7+.<7.076 004 soe ae 
Ventilators and vegisters............ 19S 
NuMber Wowlle-decle bGity tunisia eeneetaaeie etereinaraderetctmerete hae 


FAMES McCALMAN. 


STATISTICAL TABLES, 


RELATING TO THE PRISONERS IN THE STATE PRISON. 


TARLE NO. 1. 


Showing the Nativity of 


Prisoners Confined Ino the State Prison up to 


December 1, 1897. 


ANRUIOY anecsucos Saecocesoocodee 3 
(CHWIRTO: coscncdemocendecesiaas 7 
COiUGY so Gascoanosaanaameséoed 1 
Connecticut 3 
IDEHUIRE potoemerommonchooor sou i 
(Chitin, Gasvoucosdsancusace sued il 
WHEIWGY aco a er cenus nee meGoeS 1 
HINES 4 onnsroncsdoboneadacoané 14 
WE Ce oeee ane nc peporemoesan 3 6 
HOMME oocddnno oko pede sea6 15 
IGAUSS) anc ee eter ere rer ete 
EW@TLTITGRNS foe ee ute stoke eaeterers 
EMRE oosoone 0 

WIIG anadonece 5ado 

NEVE Geoneosaccs 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MGC GC euenodgonceeccoss 200 
LAGOON sanccinrnuces acocecaaS 
RGU GOEL owe Goan irks 


NHIMARIRE Gaonocsneccena écocaad 4 
SOY AIDES? eeoedscoeonacsons0 os 1 
NGA YOURS aac. u/ suena 


North Dakotsa 
Ohio 
Oresou 


howe S aye cae: ob 
LEER: Grae cgneseccmce 50 HW 
UCONN Goss scnacosscase 1 
WROMWIIEROE anncdacusacne os oua os a 
HNOSIES Go booon6 paogeeeGecades pos 11 
Wath) “xererceretartetelersiieeeteeereteter eaters a 
WISH! aaaesononmbs ce b6n<dhese i) 
Miesidhiers. commer ss condon56 055 G 
AVVCESTIITOAGYE See on ten ee ea ad oo 
AWEEMMUS UD, (05. oc eooneooes 3 


West Virginia 
Wiscousin ... 


Total from United States, ..240 


STATE 


FORERTOGN LANDES. 


i } REPORT OF 
Naistota wine Pee acer oF 
MINIMAL ES Mi ces 0st ws awe il 
[clV\PeNTR, Ene 1 
LEC) 3 eee | er 1 
‘aitneioli: eee 8) 
China 1 
Bast lrelua 1 
WPTESNGG eset sa ac < 1G 
MAUAUIIU ew do 2, 
i) olkittnll: 2 63:5 ee eee 4 
CUSCA PGI ICL anne pies pene cea UT 


Wuugaria 
(AWE Ses 


Treland .. 


Norway 
Sweden. 
Scotland 


West lidia 


Yotal 
Grand 


GeV Nee. 2. 


Showin ta What Comuty che 


Tec etuiber b INT, 


MeGeUe MOM Ges cle soachat eevee ase Wal 
MBMEIGUNVEGNAGSIS) v2 ae eS a es 1 
RIAL [Wee cue cot esis) 5, Unrate, tore sy 
CLs sy SIC” ite eee ce et 
MITMVANSEMtar) ese. ect hs pt 
REI eee es ke es Ww 
Thaw sorte 1 
IRENE) a, ke ek ee 
Versus a eee eal 
(ivoire 29 a Ree eeereeeenmrerae: Ol 
MGEMUIEMENI se, cae 1 
tranile MTR tale ete aniciviascvartal 
ALccTWTE SECT, 9g ee eC Ceaeee 1 


Drisauers 


HOARD 


from foreign lates... .1ny 


ONG epereeeret ec ccciecrzcrsiunees 


Couhteul tothe State Privo te 
were convicted, 
Lewis aud Chirke (hi 
Miandisou Th 
Meagher 2 
NIVEESITUIET. “ose araracrcheuntsaenctumen emer an 
|RSS ere ere twee a nena ar Bene Ss 
UME Cre woh aos eben wa saad elon: 1 
SUI SGeee MUSA S ace tere seesaw etn) aieetanrie nessun “9 
SSE URIRIRSS: aqua se aan gen eae 4 
MUSEW ANN caters anresue snk guteade ae. ea pun eS ae 
WEGIITOAG?, Atma en chee Ocize- tent aeenee RePe s 
Vice Mesa sVeSeIanee a6 Aeu a cn ope e emma [yy 

Total att) 


SLE ASS ISU Fi KEL ce 


Showitls: Teri oat Seuteuee of Prisoners Contined tu the state Ueisan up te 


December 1, 1897. 


& (oats: = eae ae eee eee | 
Te cr 2 Ce Scenes a) 
Toveur 2 metihs...... 2 
[| {SciA(yB BP VOLRIOTILIC? INES ee seetre og ecreaen i 
Se AP OUNINI I: et, ee, on t 
[i SOREL DB OKA Saeco 1 
2 QQRIRS -cego) ese oie oo 
Peres 1G WiOUIm. 2 2c eee es a 
eerrcire  Wontlis... 22... -e eae 6 
ii OGHURS so onpabctanmansoe en oe 34 
years G months............... 3 
2) SUPE) dance meee so poumoecags 10 
Jj yess. Co TEERIGITES Ss age eee 3 
[S08 CC | aren 


MW oyears 
12 years 
14 years 
To years 
W years 
IS) years 
20 years 
21 yours 
2 Seirs 
23 years 
38 years 
200 years 
a1 years 
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—— ee, 
(RLS boosgannocossoaatsaonant Bh EU WCRI! Ana o aghosadan keh ones tc 1 
Tips COU ers neceyee nl oceans rane qs SOU MOAEA Ga cae ee ees eee ere 2 
FT years Unt lys esc accion s ie Gh (ea SAG) Recacascens BS onschooaes 1 
i) HOUR cd vookone Saoannaccooos 6 Pilts! Home enaGharnauecatacetens ey 
DESC ATS. wana ave ltetevcin<.e atten erreeaetvie MeL —— 
NOM Set Se eas cntieis) ner r 26 SCGUV De rcvercemr cept cee rect.) 

TABLE NO. 4 


Showing Ovenpation of the Prtsauers 


December 
AMS scencaironsuannceaunacnna 1 
ISHPNITH OG Sn nciaa a pmeredoa aimodn ae 4 
Bintend euirgeewnis cmc cece a ] 
IDES) om ae a. a Ro pbc cas 7 
VTA ea bicio.ci6 arctan anna mura es 1 
ISWREIRNY oo Sdn eecny oe sagan 2 
EOVOOMINNP scans og ondiocaned 1 
ISTE A) SONG Nie! ages ee cemnrn maa eg ses 4 
RINK Ranma aeenasaee aon ease 9 
WMA & eeenarnnon doe cos eon iu 
oo lela tnis i peer arte ta te eeeeree eer 1 
PAVGRIRANMNG Seer cneanomnecs aon a 
(CUMIN TAISE? suse agoncaaseand 4 2; 
IGA UCUIRA aeresens cia caaatene nara aks 0 
(COOP OEIGIRN Son cccusean ote seca 1 
(CHIH TI Son ke aco den cee 1 
RU eaniettel unpre netetenc oe ebekenene ets 1 
(GGATIARE os corns aoeencee aon I 
(CIIMHITCUENE Soanmenogoo cadantonn = 
Lf) igre een See ar er Ee eee tog 15 
CONDOR 2 coc cs th ecne samen A 2 
(Moh? SaanconeierernbtaoncS 15 
CVO ee een erence en ee 4 
Dressimaker aud hady dresser... 1 
ORIG aon oonomacascacnaas als 
BlCiiciiih, cccceces ceca ene a 
ISR) ads nda ena cmen 5 
IDUFCIKGE mancaeawGommoaoneacods 1 
IMB! § Gooagasodeee poateees ener 8 
MDOT! aaceen odemenod ono teious. 7 
Galen enone we ney Ret aecer 3 
CHIME soGuescaomrménnocee cde 2 
UVES WHOIP sa dcansohacdaeenad 1 
UGA HI Bonen sonada Snon ed 2 
HOGWUOE soscavecs sgonnsanenesss 1 
MESH Seceanaceondomenaccac 2 
MUN RACINE Emacs cuoosedspaccan a vel 
WOOT A anonee topcase acne b i 


Coutlued iu the State Prison up te 
1, USOT, 


HORE? cas ooasnnandencann @ 


OOM NESS An apen onc nopenanaskes t 
EU iN Ge cee eee oe 1 
PIRATES wemeddodcananeenchocce: v4 
NURI Wie amences.teernecn ob cy Seon 1 
(TM ECIEHUN oan oooecea becanansacs 1 
PUSCUSUISIT Mow, renee ee eee uy) 
NUE S sree, Aaa ott { 
SUTMAES 3 in cre ate eer tune aoe oe 
SUSE ce areca ns See eer ae au 
SUOHUTED csc2 ater atten eee i 
ONE WW iteierenncrres cons rasico Gmc il 
AEcUOSISUM? Caverehavetensts tere nei tenia eaeeestees eel 
Se cs Gaurav strstr cara vere eae 0 
MAGUS ne ook aces oose cece il 
TRUE TE cca recaareennnen eae 1 
here ea 1 | Salieacaeee exrerrermeneerae re 2 
DAN TTRIUITE) Gitiemenan sates yicts ios roie eleiehig ey ees a 
UNCUT S PS Race as ereeemenctemieaen chee il 
PONTO oo. tenis eter ateer ie ae o 
INGTON Goes odarncos Shale este epee on 
SADA a cinle tec wiecenne ee Rotoseotee 6 
Sheemiiher “evens a 4 
CPN We ae anokgoneneacone tes a 
RHO TOES Ags atic hen gnoeoens 3 
SHOTS COGS noncwocetaascanesau a 
Saloonekeoper 1 
UAE DRIGIS Soaeseso sa ade 1 
QOAUUGTE: eeercin aiskaryrsvahaee exeranenseaueseeianr 2 
ARANMRACe comAnnoooomatsAas pond « 10 
Telegraph operater ............ t 
IVPIGINUSRHE 6605 seacocouscon acc 1 
APRA reesteoten cot coca " 10 
Withont ovcupation o........... 7 
Vien (OUNUR Soi ese ns nese 1 
WVTGIBISING guna counaaenandaano 6 1 

TTEQUAVY cectererscarserieeeemtoge: hemor rears ain 
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TABLIE NO. 5. 


TABLE NO. 6. 


Showihe Crimes Cammitted by Prisaners Coutined in the State Prison up ta 


Deceinber 1, 1897. 


Showing Whether the L'visuners Coutuied in the State Prison up te December 


AGAINST THE PERSON. 1.1897, ave Married or Single. 
SUSSrUT Ms: (oy TRIES ise esc cc co cies II copie 2 ose eter net nes oe een eet ear pee ee uO 
ASMAUTE cee eee eee cee eet e tects Sinslelesmacceee NSS Lee meine arse ead Pewee aeeeD) 
Assault. xecomd degree —— 
Assault, tiest Jegree id WoL eT) rena eae cr creamer ent ae BOOCLGeh A Goa eet J40 
ANCGCOUOV OL “Wn (Here San gota do S6e onde Hloue oud amon motores 
EN SST iter NUUte Ute etiT Ole Mmsstsal [8h ott lise ersrnccuemewts attieresstetelelsraa | oF 
ANIC 10S WH Pn oot nee obocs ang ar scams eer omoee co oe 1 
AVR sco gousadcs anes tosoyoredmapEs nen raeeoto 1 
TEC RELANIG TRS TILING 3 oe gga ooo ccemacnsuon ones 1 AAR LN OU Te 
TNS CONE 2s omcus seo sasnoeen een soe o uc Ano oo 1 
DIAWSIANISUTCY Coie veeer as econ cs te psicsa as isseseaes V4 : ; 
NUVI TERTE otra es fo eG cece ei ae ore eee ee ay Showing Under What I'rocess Conviction of the l'risuners Now Contiuvd in 
AUGER, Soe MeO soonousswassecos aoouaarsaancene 11 the State Prison Was Tid. 
Mayhem 121. cess cect eee cece ne teen eee 2 Indicthicht: .2,.< ais eee eee needle 
liape WW Yolotmatlun: wivcacanasereenue tte aee re ienar ate eee ntee eee eT 
ONY cared otndsnnecnoy Dope es enaamieeeada sors endsc na paren 
Rolibery aad jaior conviction 1 OLS rschst rete inrenciarctene ram lattseeycentelvcrs helvareey rer tenrresco el 
Sodomy a 
VAIO TONG: ooe4 e600 nddnewn to nennoieney ac a 


AGAINST PROPERTY, 


Burglary ae 
Burghirs, secend a 
Burglary, first d 


TALE NO. 8. 


TRUE TAGS eH es ES ASN raerane erates aot eretawessrasene acer ew ete 3 Showing the Age of Vrisoners Confined ino the State Prison up te Deeuim- 
PCS TIES 262 dg dane sano ee neo oO kaa OREIeE eo (rae, sh ain 
Se tae De ee a eo areN eames ; IRN roy ratee Tutte) MACK tn eertensennG eG AACS CU Ga CO SIOS.5.6 s5U 1} 
Ree Ie acetone tle tenet de, Meee IGivi se TeDeE VACHE. soeiannano noe Soeanoconanane cane 71 
Brenan queens > IM op rey aa (key PHS ak Gan onda an toc oewose sonore Dan Sed Bl 
enanialaye a Ey ate a ID tnns MRA enn an aoyse cauGoncodnooacc o6oGObNS Go 

‘ IMC eRi MSM RMSS eC Her Ecsea sauananeoe.  — aaqnd ot 
PRACT oe aon Rese Bera ote Renee Gone erence eae eee 1 : 


From 40 to 
From 50 
Irom 60 
From 70 


TsO1CeTL Nyy MINiss te CIMNSLA RIP rn eter =: sh eos ener one missy 4 veges mun erieese 
COUR: CRO COO? THEN VNC Serene 4 
IPANEMA ae moe cece ninnceasioonmces. ee 
Receiving stala property 2 


Mbestotens aires nt GE UT CMe alts Olsen em arterseeee sears tere aveccernrecere aiteeeeeer eek 1 Total 


AGAINST PUBLIC ORDER AND DECENCY. 


Attemnpting to pass counterfeit coin ......... 1 

TESCO eee TUM ree exec eeepeve nero Maknisratece ce reama elke wisoe-e ance errasis sere i 

IRATE RET WOK cues erictirwy aor eMC CHOI CS AER VR Re em MR CR 2 
— 162 

EMOGA) serosa open inlerc\sr wrcsm entra nVorontraprists wis ipvsl-aiahale-siaiaimaitoncer ene cull) 
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TABLA NO. 9. 


Showing the Number of Cases Treated by the Prison Uhysician trom Dre 


eccmber 7, 1890, to December LUST. and the nature ot the disease, 


ASTIN. ado Se a eRe eae 1 Gener MAWISO 2.2 su00 wean: ant 
VSHUOT, SOES aA cane aera ae 29 PUMICE ENS Goce acd enekx cranes 3 
MIAPICUELIS ccs ee ee wes eaters Hemorrhoids . 
ISGOUGIIUEIS GAR sc ccue se cee coe a 4 CIE Se Seen wacae 2) 
REOUMUICIO) coer dees pa aeeeees 1 Inconteminee of nerine 1 
CCUG o-n iether M1 [ndizestion aoe 4 
Chronic ueplritic F Ss [ERIE oGece ocne cues eos Z| 
ROM NMOTE Ti yaceserkee av 4 «se 2 AIIM se cera sates .0 
Conjunctivitis 1 NIRS Peete cinecete eveie.c fontqecne eas 2) 
MEGHSCNDITIOO. . 2.65... cuca Are ri) EVGUMIIRHUEG: aateugeeu ere ve 2 ce es 1 
MOREE cre dce cv aea ce ead ai NOUCHIZEL crassa «Al 
Diarrhoea. bilions ..... ..... Rea al Peri carditis 1 
MOG) ducers es . - if ErOstthiseeencras | fase. 1 
CES wc ce cece ce es 8 Psoriasis 3 
Dysentery, bilions 2.2.0... 1 RITE UMIEISIE 2 pcre eos ernst AK} 
Dysmenorrhea ........ nop. Sie Secondary syphilis 2 
Dyspepsia eet! Semi-emission ...0.0.0000... 3 
[EXMASIN) 4 accdbferee geapon mega senor 1 PRES craeruc cee 1 
mumesedresticle ...02.....-6... 1 SUCOMUMUTSS ceasccrs se ecrtn = aie 1 
PASS Clsimecrr sree cist 6 ca yeas 8 i SSG PINUS Serena. anaemia eds 2 
Eye Injured 1 Tobacevo henrt 1 
Farringitis a Tonsilitis en rene ets 
[SUES o Gekeeeeclery eve mae eeeaicns 1 Valvyukir beart disease ........ 4 
Piractured tibula .....s.c.0.56-5 I — 
ee IISc kei aiee see dene canes 1 TRUE. name couromeme epeaee ele 


TA 1; 


Showins the Number of Days Prisons Were ‘Treated by the Physicitu tor 

Each Discase Mentioned in Table No. 0, Prom December 

1, 189G. to December 1, 1897. 

4 prisooers treated = 2 days each, 

15 prisoners treated = 3 days each, 

U1 prisoners trearcd 4 days each. 
Sl prisouers treated 5 oli 
30 prisomers treated 


msasich, 


halavs each, 
23 prisoners treated 7 days each. 
21 prisoners treated = S days each, 
13 prisoners treated 9 days cach. 
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13 prisoners treated 10 days each. 
2 prisoners treated 12 days each. 
prisoner treatel 13 days. 

prisoners treated LA days each, 
prisoners treated 15 days each. 
prisoners treated 16 diatys each, 
prisouer treated 20 days. 


eo 


3 

a 

1 

2 prisoners treated 21 days cach. 
2 prisoners, treated 25 days each. 
1 prisoner treated 27 days. 

1 prisoner treated 28 days. 

3 prisoners treated GO days each. 
7 prisoners treated 31 days cach. 
1 oprisouer treated 35 days. 

1 prisoner treated 30) days, 

1 prisoner treated 40 days. 

1 prisoner treated 45 days, 

I prisoner treated 55 days. 

2 prisoners treated G1 days each. 
1 prisoner treated 64 days. 

2 gwisoners treated Sf days each. 
1 prisoner trented 90 days, 

1 prisoner, treated 92 days. 

1 prisoner treated TIN days. 

1 prisoner treated 118 days. 

1 prisover treated 121 days. 

1 prisoner treated 145 days. 

1 prisoner treated 365 days, 


279—Total number treated, 


TALRLE NO 11. 


the Nuinber of the Rute Violated, 


Rule 40, violated by 4 prtsogurs. 
Rule 46. violwted by 11 priseucrs. 
Rule 50, violated by & prisan crs. 
Rule 5), violated by 5 prisoners. 
tile 62. violated by Sh prisouers. 
Rule 51, vlelated by 1 peborer, 
Tae 57, yiolated) by 11 prisoners. 
Rule 6G, vlolated by 3 prisotters, 
Ride 92. violated by 02 prisoners, 
Total nuinber violating rules, 1s. 


wo) 


Showivg the Nimuber of Prisoners Cinished Cor Violation of the Rules and 
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HESS RSH TE 
Showing Mode aad Patent of Punishment of the Prisoners Confined ma the 
Stite Prison Dring the Piseal Year Eudins 
November SU, 1ST, 


1 prisoner, dhurh cell, brewed gil water, 2 days 
9 prisehers. dark coll Tred sid water  b dagys 
1S prisoners. dhiark cell, davesil aad water, 5 alags. 
OS prtiseners. dhirk cell, broad aid waiter, i days. 
So prisoners. dhirk eel Tread and water 1 days 
S prisoners. dank eell bred oink warter, 1 days 
Lo prisoner, dark cell lend aid waiter, 20 dbiys. 


165—toetal numer prisciers pruouished, 


APN Ones: 


Showin the Number af Prisoners in the State Prisen Uhaviie Memes to 
Their Credit Deeenibea 1, WS amd the Amouiut. Noalea Bereive 
ing und Earning Vones Sines December 1 USoe. andl rhe 
Ameuit: Number Hapending Moner While tia Prison, 
amd Aanownt, atid) Numiber Glavine Mintey ta 
Their Credit ae the Td oot thy Yoo, 
and Che Aaouret. 


Number of prisoners duining taaney December 1, Usud. soo. 5 se8 yas 
Amontg soo duel : : ; Aes sd 
Ninnde yp of prisouers decent dienes diag the year ceding 
ty ISG og ane aged eee (dewtig. Aina oe Me nae Sire Gade cases ue 
ARON Sid A ae 3 ee an eon = te oe TIS Hee 
Niinher of prisoners expedalois nieaiey dieing the year ending Neayonber 
Gill WEG so wnet.c com eerie Bee Ns oat essays ‘ oe aH 
Amount so expended. : ae ee Cet ee a 
Ninnber of priscners Vavit uiades: Neweniber Geb bSav, Tule 
Amount so held... -. Bun 60. os wee ae ovale GED 


OF PRISON COMMISSIONEKS ay 


AGSWIBIOT: Se Tee 


Showing the Total Number of Ueisoners Released) Mront the Staite Prison by 


Expiration of Sentence, Pardon, Bre. 


Diseliarged by expiration af sentenee..,.. 0.0... " 

Pvisetrareccy tise pratt eae eRe, RENO PO RIES Rote UO 

“Discharged by dimlmution of sentence... .. 

Discharged by order of court F il 

IO IGH 5 = ue acboaeaceeeoennoes. 4 
i SUE) ror rarneanenen eine “ald ora Acs, eee Te aerslenk 


*These prisoners avowed diniimutear at sentence worked) type the in 


provenients aie the State: Prisca, ad were teconmenled tu die Govertur by 
the Paced ob Stile Prison Conuaisstatiers Gar extn send) Ge, 


A MESHARE 250) Gig 
Showing Leneth of ‘ood Time’ Albowed Prisuners Puscharged Brom the 
State Prison Prom December ist, iSite December Tat, 1807, 
T prisoner alleawed 4 days seed Cine 
1 prisoner allowed So days good tint. 


= 


prisaner allowed Todays good tage 

2 prisoners alhawed 1 thiys seed tine, 

1 prisoner allowed 21 days geod tui. 

1 prisoner allowed 25 dhiys geod time. 

Lo prisoner allowed 26 cbs coed rine. 

2 prisoners allowed 27 days sood time. 

Ji prisouers allowed Tomoeuth good tine 

2 prisoners allowed To month & days secd tine 
14 prisoners allowed Lo nronth t) days cool tine. 
prisonvrs allowed 1 month 10 day: 
prisoner allowed Lo month 15 dass soed time, 
prisoner allowed To onienuth Plays goed tine. 
prisoner alowed Toninuth TS diss vood: time. 


ood trae, 


prisoner allowed Lomonth 1 akays good tne. 
prisoners allowed Tomeuth 20 days god tie 
prisoner allowed Lo month 22 days good tine. 


ees eS Se ep 


prisoner allowed 1 tronth 28 days good time. 
2 prisoners allowed Tomenth 26 days goad) tiie, 
I prisoner allowed 2 montis goood inte. 

22 prisoners slowed 2 months food tiie, 

1 prisoner allowed 2 tnonths § days geod tine, 
prisoner allowed 2oanontls G dbivs good time, 
prisoners allowed 2 qioutlis S days geod tins, 
prisoners aueawed 2 months 9 days geod time. 


ne ere 


prisoner ntiowed 2 mouths Wo days gaod dime 


prisoner allowed 


prisoner allowed 
prisoucr alloweil 
pelsonvr allowed 


prisuner allowed 
prisouer allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisouer allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisover allowed ¢ 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner alluwed 
prisoucr allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner ulluwed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 


prisoner alluwed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoper allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoucr allowed 


prisouer allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner alluwed 
prisvucr allowed 
prisvoocer allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
Prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 
prisener allowed < 
prisoner allowed 

prisoner allowed 

Prisoner allowed 
qelsoner allowed 
prisoner allowed 

prisoners allowed 
Yotal number of p 


i ee ee ee) 


dae er ee 2 ee Oe a 
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2 niwiths 1 days good time. 


priseouers allowed 3 months good time. 
prisoners allowed 3 months 8 citys syood time. 


S months ¥ days guod time. 
3 moaths 10 days good time. 
3 iponths 15 days sood time. 


prisoner allowed 3 months 1% days sood tlie, 
prisouers allowell 4 mouths good tine. 


4 mmenths Todays good tine. 
4 months 23 days. 

3 months 14 thiys good time, 
% anonths 27 days. 

O months ood time. 
Goawouths T days jxoud tine. 
fh mouths S days soou tine. 

6 months 10 days soa time. 
T months vod time. 

S mouths youd tinue. 
Somouths 10 days good time. 
S months ZS days good time. 
1W months & days good time. 
Tloimenths seod thie. 

11 months 17 days geod time. 


prisoner allowed 1 year 3 months @ days good time. 
prisoner allowed 1 year 3 months {days good time. 
prisoner alluwed [year 3 mouths 2H days sood time. 


1 year Tomenths voud time. 

L year G menths sood time. 

1 year G months 24 days good time, 
1 year T unths 8 days good thue. 

Tl year 9 moaths 24 days good time. 
To year To months soo time. 


prisoners allowed 2 yeurs good time, 


years So munths sood cite. 

years S$ months IS chiys geod time. 
years Toamoenths G days good time. 
years 7 moatlis 8 dsys. 

years 10 mouths 2 days suod tine. 
gears 3 omenths sued time, 

years Homeuths 7 days geod) tine, 


“rare 


sears (hoamentles 24 drys geod time, 
years Tiomouths 25 days good tine. 
years Toaneuths vod tine, 

years tuomonilis 4 days sed cine. 
Years 2oanouths 25 days sued time, 
years Go mauths # days goud cme, 
years Ll months S days gvod tine. 
S yeurs % mouths ood time. 

TL years 2 months 20 days good thre. 
lw months tS days sood time. 

15 years S months 17 days yood time. 
rlsoners allowed good thne, 148. 


ra 
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TABLE NO, 16. 


23 


Showlng the Number of Prisouers Furnished Cash Gratulty When Dis- 


charged, and the Amount so Furulshed. 


Nuniber of prisoners furolshed cash gratulty 
Total amuunt so furuished...... SOUWOn DOmDaUs 


TABLE NO. 17. 


Showing the Nuniber of Prisovers Murnished With Clothing Wteo Dis- 


ehargedl, and the Value of Clothing So Furoished., 


Number of prisoners furnished clothiag.......... 
Total value of elothing so furnished. ............ ey 


TABI NO. 1S: 


Showing Number of Previous Commitments of the Prisoners Now Contined 


Iu the State risen. 


NO! previous comniitients snc. coco 
One previous cotwmitment. 
ERs (ish MNEs Bo oes on osopospondecosdan 
TUE) PREVIOUS COMMONS ae ere aree eee actin ee ns 
Five previvits conmiituients... <2. 5.660006 can ens pee ees 


Soil hogenauaaoonas os SR eMACHN oan, PapeU moan sis 


TABLE NO. 19. 


te 
w= 
=f 


btaeet 


Showin: Conduct of the Prisoners for the Piseal Year Kuding Noveiber 30. 
1807, Who Were Discharged During the Year. 
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Conley & MeTague, tolnicco for prisotters working. ...6. 6... eee: 
tonley & MeTague, express chargeg......-. Neg acter 
Conley & MePague, extea toed ated clothing prisoners wor RMU cc 
Conley & MeTayue, feed for lorees. 2... ce ees 
Conley & Mv'Tague, one-half cost comstric Tee Dae ISTE eremtens eee 
Conley & MeTugue, extra POULT atl) COUN, co ye ceege ee esr eee 
Oe. i. THAT (ehh, UNNI eeaeanose se poe meoonooagomebcesonemcs 
*City Drug Store, paints, brushes, otls......-. 


Ale Whitworth, niaterial Coe paititing and ehezius 
*Norttovestern Wire Mattress Co.. 24 special institution leds. . 
*VMontann Union Railroad Co. treight uu beds... .. eee eee eee 
DY We THis WIKIS Bo Boonneemeneces ana ob a oode cayommmca 
*A. M. Wolter Unirdware Co. lardware 
*Anaconda Copper Mining Co. foundry department, doers, frinies, 


(OCs ad (pecs AponoE saeco Seoce eine esuapomrnante  Laranntd 
adas, MeCuluan, sakiry 208 0 
‘Tis. MeCalaiiu, expense for October... ee eee ee ee eee naeen 


*Claims having sters are to be paid cut of appropriation for 180s, be. 
enuse the balanee renutining uneshatsted ia the appropriation of IS is 
lidequate. 
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TABLE NO. IT. 


Showlng the Amount of Appropriation for the Care and Keep of Prisoners. 
and the Amount of Money Expended rom his Fund. for 
the Flseal Year Euding November 30, 1897. 


Amount of approy riation fiscal year 1897............. ede ee eee en OOUROU 
Amount expended In erection and vonstruction of new 
Dy llvliMeeGN OM Deer erecta etsttetrer rarer RGD coNAHoOe $12,192 GL 
Amount expeuded for transporting convicts........... 1,004 20 
Amount expended for watchman Fastern St:ite pwison, . 47 00 
Amount expended for schoool supplles......--.....6-- 47 49 


Amount expended for clothing and money 
furnished discharged prisoners under Sec.- 
tlon 2071 of the Penal Code.............. $2,200 00 
Amount expended for care and keep of 
prisoners under contract with Conley & 


Ded Ao ea Ree OO AMORA OR OO AGGO a auc EIT ed! 
Total for care and keep, clothing aad money 

LOL PLISONELS ncn ser enters eevee eRe $26,188 2QUV-BU1BS LO 
Total nmount expended 1897 appropriation........... $40, 424 6o—4o. 424 40 
Balance vemaining in appropriatlon........... Conon oe Sonacoooe sxe 240) 
Bills outstanding tor care and keep of convicts......... Sdsocucooe appeli an 
For clothing and cash gratuity... .c.0. 6s... ees ee CO AUSAD a OsG RO out 
For crection and constructlon new building, oo PP Nee AT kt 4.000 57 

NO EU taere iste srerioventerstereiseachcetstterects Monitetersiilslelsisdertisiate uci renner eere RIS G25 Wz 


*3SS of the appropriation of IS and SLSS3.S80 of the appropriation of 
1896 was also expended in the cons1ruction of new building No. 2 duriug 
fisenl year 1897. 


TABLE NO. IIT. 


ShowtIng Expense Incurred for Custodian of the Eastern State Prison FPrent 
Deceuiber 1, 1896, to January 17, 1897, 


Frank Baker, salary as custodian of builling and vronuds astern 
St ate prison from December I, 1896, to Tanwiry 17, 1897. at the 
rate of $20 per mouth...... 
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—_— 


AEN OMG AS 


Showings the Amount Paid Contractors Mouthly for the Keeping of Pts. 
Ouers for the Fiscal Year Commencing December Ist, 1896, aud End- 
lug November SOch, 1897, and the Amount Pah) Out Monthly 
for Clothlug for Discharged Couviets, and the Amount 
of Money Paid Out to Such Convicts 
During the Fiscal Year. 

Expense of Keeping prisoners trom December 1, Tt, te Decentler o1, 
INA 
Fron December 1 to December 31. 1896, both iuelusive, the State paid. 
for the care and keeping of prisoners, as follows: 
321 prisoners, USSS days, at Ghe per capita per day. se... 
The State paid out for clothing aud cash gratuity for 17 
prisoners discharged between Decamber 1 and December 
31. 1896, as follows: 
NU ee Sains 9G 5 eek oon Ge lne SE 4 WO edd eee eas eR OU 
Cash gratuity S460 340 0b 


Total expense of State prison fer st days. froan December 1, 
Heeb, *O Deconiier 32, Wie... ec. cee cca s eee wae cee wen denen $5,785 00 


ni 


o SEED 30 


Expense of keeping prisoners front Tanusry 1. 1Su7, to Tamnuary PT. TseT— 
From Jaunary 1 to Tsumuary 17, IN0T. both inclusive. the State paid out 
for the ware and keeping of prisoners as follows: 
30S prisauers, 5,264 days. at Soc por capita per day. .......0...... S0Nd2 4h 
Tlas State paid one for clothing apd cash sratuity for 10 
prisoners discharged between January Vaud dauuary 17, 
1SU7, as follows 


NGA EST NUdYecamenrt cterssiinsy ayes cvece cre ba heicae evs! stou esc avereosnene maaserina-sus-crgsx ml en)! UW 
(cis RACER pe seseudnman oubbenocmeGooooUn oDaeuonen te 200 OU 
Total expense of State prison for WW days. from Taunt 1. 
Sat, Co dR? Gg URW ean oasanassccancocn son gommonoumssomerce tes atl) 


Expense of keeping prisoners from dauuary TS. TIMI. ta Mebruary 1b 
NOT 

Prom January IS te February Th Psy, both inelusive. the State) aid 
ont ter the care and Keeping of pauscners, as follows: 


$16 prisoners, §,743 days, at Se per enpita per day... .. eee SLND OD 
The State paid out for clothing aad cash srutuity fer 11 
prisouecrs discharged between Taatiary Ts and february 
14. 1807, as follows: 
COMOUTES ned. euooaGoRE GOOm DOOM aeOOUne AO ODBC OmteNa cer S105 00 
RESUS MMMOTI CMU US ie cpteleviiste cr tusretecce, oidcsacci%s POC ornc re Gerri 35 00 200 ud 
Total expense of Staite prison for 28 days, fram daniuary 18, 
HERA, Goo DECIR We, SHINS oe ane nese nc ones Seine nit aes aan eh eine 


OF PRISON COMMISSIONERS 29 
re a eee 
Expense af keeping prisoners from February 15, 1897, to March 14, 1st— 
From February 15 to Mareh 14. 1807, both inelusive. the State pahl out 
for the care and keeping of prisoners as follows: 
$21 prisoners, 8.000 days, at Ooe per cupite per day.......25. 000005 $3,147 55 
The Stute paid ont tor clathiug aud cash gratuity for 12 
prisoaers discharged between February 15 aad March 14, 
1897, as follaws: 


VOU RL ee ates are evsaverave}s ci atsics (aie cavelnnevalslarasatateunauaermereneiehets $150 00 
COBO. KTS mao meEbursonoecamoeokoaracda selectors (CAOU! 2:0 Ov 
Total expense of State prison for 2S days. frou: February 15, 
ohne att Ge EW eeerrr os ose bac caucomonouGDoUOnE.caae Rho 6 


Expense of Keeping prisoners from Maureli 15, U8, to April 1S. bsa7— 
Frow Mareh 1 to April is. LS8t, bot inclusive, the State paid ont for 
the care aud keepius of piisuners, as follows: 
325 prisoners, 11.214 days. at a5e per capita: per day... ...... 
The State paid ont for clothing and cash gratuity for 12 
prisoners discharged hetween Marvel 1S and April 18. 
1807, as follows: 


tan LORE 0 


ClOCHIOS Gis vcwutad wnat gueeie manana aan ea Mauer gem gaan $180 00 
(Ohi ol op (See A Per Rew e or gun eco Roertad Mama GmNG Oa GO On 240 00 
Total expense of State prison tor 35 days, from Mareb 15. 
USO ee eae nly tee sd Fiene Gee hoor ROMS avon erecta ae US OL 


Expeaxe of keeping prisaners trout peril 1, 1897. to May 16, 1Su7— 
From April 19 ta May 16, 1897, both inclusive, the State paid aut for the 
care and keeping of prisoners, as follows: 
340 prisaners, 0.542 days. at Soe per capita per diay. ..... ee. ee eee F490 7a 
The State paid out for clothing and cash ygeatuity for 1 
prisoners discharged hetween April 19 and May 10, 18o7, 
as follows: 


(GNithe HpanosonsdsnbanonupeaovoucosTocnarnondccoeniln (0 
Cash gratult¥s .esaa6s5 Re Re eRe SOO erin ae 35 00 0 00 
Yotal expense of State pwison for 2S days, fram April 19, 1897, 
(i MGey Vs ODN ico dounarononomenooouado ue) Hoos orwive ateleeecin ert EO) 


Expense of keeping prisoners trem May 17. 1807, te dune Qu, 1807 — 
Prom May 17 te dnne 20, 180%, both iuelusive, the State paid out for ce 
care and keeping of prisoners, as follows: 
342 prisoners, 12.029 days, at 35e por capita per diay... .. eee. eee $4215 05 
The State paid aut for clothing and cash grituily far 12 
prisoners discharged between May if and June 20, 1897, 
os follows: 


COONEY “Gopoosneauaronisogancge guccs cco Moo momcrHaIiD 6 $180 0a 
Cael EAT ven vere ewe a eee esa wee ne os woe wile een GO 00 240 00 
Total expense of State qerison for a diews, from. May UW. 1807, 
oe Citrine ON WANG ccnp ye ree a mete ec S455 65 
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expense of keeping prisoners trout Troe 21, 1897, to July 18. tsar — 
From Jnne 27 to duly 18, 1887, both inclusive, the State paid out for the 
care and keeping of prisoners os follows: 
SAS ITUSOTCHS CM LN VMee Ate shane pied aecYpUEA) preln CLD \ya gave s sm eases sie S24 og 
The State paid out for clothing sind cash gratuity. for 4 
prisoners discharged between June 2t and duly 1S, 1807, 
as follows: 
COLUUL EOS ar (2598 0 centre Cen er $00) 00 


Cash seatuity 20 Ot) SO 
‘Tolal expense of State prison for 2S days. trom diane 2b, 1807, 
(KE oO DUG sere tases oath oaate ann toen eRe Gem Eero srr enRoe S34 Qu 


Expense of keeping prisoners Crom italy 1 1807, to Amenst 15, 1su7— 
Prone Pauly Toto Avteust 1 18h, both inelusive. the State paid enue tor 
the care untd keepin of prisoners, as follows; 


352 prisoaners, O58 days, at O56 per capita per diay..........-.-.-% 
The State prid out for clothing aml eash gratuity for S 
prisoners discharged between July 19 and Angust 15, 
IST, as fallows: 
TiN came aeyeremeere erst rsrte cre reromente nica venice mtiorcaoranmriaceihies $120 a0 
OTES BBCCT TILA Nwaretenetaaa Mabe alec mahaiaece sien ae ore ate ie are iale 40) 


OSU GU 


Tour 00 


Votal expense of State prison for 28 days. from July Uh tSov 
(te) AMUIETISE ER, [SRT non niconeuanaonn AeomiAcoohovadecomen ane b 


Expense of keeping prisoners from Anwzust | 10, 
1Isd7— 


IsH7, to Septenher TH, 


Frou August 16 to September i i887, both inclusive, the State paid 
ont for the cure and keeping of prisoners, as tolluws: 
AT prisoners, 12.249 days, at se per capita per day. ...... 6. cee ee S4.28S7 15 
The State paid out for clothing and eash gratuity for 17 
prisoners discharsel letween August 16 and September 
19, 1897, as follows: 
Clothing R255 00 


SA00 340 Ou 


Total expense of Stare prison for oo days, from August 16, 
LEU Tr Se UPOte WHE IMGT S caunie oeaens oonucusecaaeconoaamuiin lx 


Kapense of Keeplug prisoucrs from: September 20, SOT, te October 17. 
INT — 

Prom Sepreniber 20 to October 17, 1887, both inclusive, the State pald wut 
tor the care ail keeping of priscters, as follows: 


SHo prisontes, 1705 days, at 50 per eapita por day.............60 03 HE ea) 
The State paid out tor clothing and cash gratuity for 16 
Prisoners discharged betwee Seplember 20 and October 
Vz. ISO7, as follows: 
MORGUE yee sen es Boe meee Ue Ii) 
CORRS: “POTATO san siie ene eeten cima eevee G-Star nee Ate neriee ies Su O)-— sen ou 


Total expense of State prisan for 2S dhiys, Crone September up 
iis, te (ea Ure WWE Saauné soeeasannkendaco ena aguee ay $5,748 29 
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Expeuse of keeping prisoners trom October 1S, 1807, to Noveinber 14, 
1807— 
From October 18 to November 14, 1807, both inclusive, the State paid aut 
for the eare and keeping of prisoucrs, its follows: 
$41 prisoners, 9.050 days, at 85¢ por capita per day.............. 88.3872 25 
The State pald out for clothing and cash gratuity tov 20 
prisouers discharged between Octoher 18 and Noventber 
14, 1897, as follows: 


Clothe” 2:4.+ssee0ss5 2 RICE OD 


Cash gratulty 100 00 400 00 
Total expense of State prison for ZS days. frond October 1s, 
SMR Me ARUN EE ISH ss Soc cancsuocacoesescoossO ms Aaae R77 


Expeuse of keeping prisoners front November 14, Uh, to November att 
1897— 
From November 14 to November 20, 1897, both inehtsive. cle Srute posi 
out for the eare and keepiur of prisuncis, as follows: 
349 prisoners, 5.503 days, at Se per eapitt por day... 
The State paid out for clothing and cash sratuity for 4 
prisoners discharged between Nevember 14 and Novem- 
ber 30, ISNT, as follows: 
(GHEE 5 oe acunadoodoneoddds Pao RegooRooouogomneodes Sen 00 
CaSh Gratuity asiecavneea cess cwvaeccleeee nee erie ree 20 00 §0 ti 


$1020 05 


Total expense of State piso tor Ws days, froa Noveinber 14. 
Wie Voy SORE aI UR aso onc con once ncas soa acoscsncdsed S2,006 06 


EXPENSE STATE PRESON, 


UAC PHT EE Cie RO lass, 


December 1, 1890, to Deeember 31, 1890, 31 days. ........ ee eee 83,783 70 
January 1, 1897, to January 17, ING, TT Ways. cess eee cose eee es dt 
January 18, 1897, to February 4, IS97, 25 days. ... on 
February 15, 1807, ta Marely 14) 1S07, 25 slivs. 22. ne 
Marcia Shia toe pris Soi oon sneer wee eee ca aero 0 
April) 19) TSYi, ito: NE eS iin 2 Soa Uyisieeeeneernte  sceta 0 sic center 70 
May 17, 1S9T. to Time 2 TANT, 25 ays, .... 2+ +> OMe ee ese 65 
June 21, 18N7. to July 18, ISAT. 2s day 20) 
Tuly: 19) WOTe to uss La Sei US eter tetramer 30 
Aneust 16, 186i toy Septenmier9y 1SOm. SSNs eevee oe 15 


o- 


=) 


Septointer 20) WoT, to Octotiety Vie Wie, SS lisse eee ee 
October 18, 1SUT, to Noventler 14. 1897, 25 days...... 
November 14. 1807. to November 50, 1807, 10 days. ....... 


ar 


i 05 


tow 
i, 
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SC ANTIBLE Dy COURS Mu 
Showing the Name of the Sherit! of Each County Whereia Prisoner Wis 
Sentenced, Date of Adiiission at the Prison, Amount of Actual —_ 
Expenses for Transporting Each Convict to the Vrison, 
Total Nomber of Prisoners Taken From 
Bach County for the Flseal Year INE Keke SALE 
Emling November 30, 1897. 


7.3. Davidsou,. 


- 
=! 
=) 
3 
a 


Nawe or Sueur Consly where Seatenced 


8? gig 
eid JO s9QaR 


2 
2 


sees yyieys £q 


uDvets 03 DOfe 
-wupy Jo BING 
pemiuyy dunowuy 


J. 1 Uatnes... 3 
H.W. McLaughha... 


n 


Crete adley: wc. aes: 
“ 


Es 

ee 
- <5 
wis 


oa ee oles 


Chas C. Proctor. 


Thos Wogan . 


Carhon 
ue 


John Dunn .. ae 1 
Geo. B. McLaughiln. 5 
as 


B.S. Challin.. ..... 
Saro'l J. Reyoolds .. 


Choteau. 
a 


3 ie i 
at eee 
“ 
o oo 7 
2 ee: 
2 “ 
“ 
4 ity © 
om 3 i 
a Es 
a 5 
Cuoter ... 
Bae ee 
“ 
iy ae? 
1 ot 4 
4 m8 : 
i tees 
1 ae ‘ 
n " : 
1 [Plathead. 
1 Be . 
2 Gallatin. . 


2 or : 

3 |Jetfer-o 
te 

1 


Beaverhead. ....... 
2 |Caccads..... . 
ay 


oA 
° 
= 


Mar. 11, 
May Aad 


Apg. 10, 
rs 


.. |40g. 16, ‘87 50 50 
5) Deer ith, Te 
ae 


“ 
Dec. %0, 
cry 
ry 


AID TG 

Ape. 13, 

-|Apr. 15, 
0 


ae |i Le 

.jhaa, 19, 

. idan, 24, 

pee sil 

.|May 3, 

POR: 19, * 
a 


“May 24, ¢ 


Vint 


an 
& 


Geo. \. Berk 


) 
19, 
10 
st 00 fi 
Ww qd dS 


WoOFL iabtart 


Tote lectern sr 


Wd Franeham .. 


. Sherlock... 


ao 


osu 
if dl 


S me 
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TABLE “B°—Contioued. 


quNOWY 
culwuvsy, 


410} Yisetty Denoy 


County where Santenced 


=) yore 


Uppy Phd a109g 
pa nol 


+ *4>y,009 


“ypaens fq 


powizy yuNOWY 


1V lunowy joy 


asia 


Lewis and Clarka........]Feb. 13, “97{ $ 115 S55]........ 3 
ve e ~.fFebd. St, oF nosed|lomcan ane ln 


“ 

Madison 

Misaouly 
“ 


Ravalil.... 
ailver Bow 
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BOARD 


ATE 


REPOKT OF ST 


at 


Junomy 


thle S 
LORE ‘GL AON IGE z “> gadunys gsasdsg "Ory AY OUP WIEqUON 
int ‘gt AON IGS [ sees feo galiarttig O;) "Rg PUT HOO Bulan 
a DOloE Ss * gadimys saoutieg “OD ‘X] Jjorg wiayw09 NY 
ys “wolor “BPMN saqrtel TOs] Pug Roo vuslol] 
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MONTANA STATE PRISON WARDENS 


NAME 


Frank Conley 


MoWs Potter 

J. W. Cole 

Austin B. Middleton 
Theodore R. Bergstrom 
Dudley Jones 

John E. Henry 

Lou Boedecker 

F. 0. Burrell 

Floyd Powell 
Ellsworth 

Estelle 


Roger Crist 


Warden of Territorial 
Prison before Montana 
became a state in 
November, 1889, and 

after Statehood until 
April 17, 1921. 

April 1921 - June 1924 
June 1924 - March 1925 
March 1925 - March 1937 
March 1937 - March 1941 
March 1941 - December 1941 
December 1942 - March 1949 
March 1949 - March 1953 
March 1953 - February 1958 
March 1958 - February 1962 
March 1962 - April 1969 
April 1969 - June 1972 


June 1972 - Present 


HISTORIC STRUCTURES REPORT 
MONTANA STATE PRISON 


Prepared by: 

James R. McDonald Architect 

Prepared for: 

Powell County Museum and Arts Foundation, 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


No part of this report may be reproduced 
without the written consent of James Re 
McDonald and the Powell County Museum and 
Arts Foundation. 


